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In  Honor  of  Adrienne  Rich 

We  dedicate  this  issue  of  GCN  to  Adrienne  Rich  for 
her  inspiration  and  provocation  to  think,  challenge  and 
act  against  prevailing  power  relations  and  the  indignities 
suffered  by  those  excluded  from  social  recognition  and 
the  means  to  survive. 

Last  summer,  Rich  refused  the  National  Medal  for  the 
Arts — presidential  recognition  given  to  twelve  individu¬ 
als  for  outstanding  artistic  achievement,  provoking  con¬ 
siderable  consternation  and  disdain  from  the  White 
House  (Hillary:  “If  we’d  known  she  was  going  to  do  this, 
we  wouldn’t  have  offered  it  to  her.”),  and  puzzlement 
from  broader  sectors.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  (Book 
Section,  August  3,  1997)  asked  Rich  to  elaborate  on  why 
she  refused  the  honor. 

Explaining  that  her  view  of  art  is  incompatible  with 
the  policies  of  the  Clinton  administration,  Rich  poses 
the  question  of  the  relationship  between  art  and  justice. 
She  insists  that  “art — in  my  own  case  the  art  of  poetry — 
means  nothing  if  it  simply  decorates  the  dinner  table  of 
power  which  holds  it  hostage.”  For  Rich,  art’s  power  lies 
in  its  capacity  “to  recall  us  to  desire”  in  the  midst  of  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  despair.  Her  own  political  despair  and 
her  need  “to  render  this,  my  time,  in  the  language  of  my 
art,”  lead  her  to  recall  the  haunting  ghost  of  Karl  Marx 
and  pose  these  questions: 

What  is  social  wealth ?  How  do  the  conditions  of 
human  labor  infiltrate  other  social  relationships? 
What  would  it  require  for  people  to  live  and  work 
together  in  conditions  of  radical  equality?  How  much 
inequality  will  we  tolerate  in  the  world’s  richest  and 
most  powerful  nation?  Why  and  how  have  these 
and  similar  questions  become  discredited  in  public 
discourse? 

She  indicts  the  Clinton  administration,  as  much  as  the 
Republican  Party,  for  its  “crude  affinity  for  the  interests  of 
corporate  power  while  deserting  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  the  most  vulnerable,”  and  refuses  its  honor. 
“A  President  cannot  meaningfully  honor  certain  token 
artists  while  the  people  at  large  are  so  dishonored.” 

What  a  jarring  counterpoint  Rich  represents  to  our 


community’s  more  usual  relation  to  the  power  and 
recognition  proffered  by  the  state.  When  President 
Clinton  attended  a  recent  Human  Rights  Campaign - 
sponsored  fundraiser  with  1500  of  our  representatives 
present,  the  New  York  Times  could  only  satirize  the  situ¬ 
ation:  “What  other  group  can  politicians  appear  before 
and  get  a  standing  ovation  for  simply  saying  ‘I’m  happy 
to  be  here.’”  An  ovation  no  less  to  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  us  on  the  military  and  signed  DOMA. 

Our  dedication  to  Rich  is  to  pose  the  question:  Can 
we  like  her  find  more  occasions  to  disturb  the  terms  of 
power,  remembering  James  Baldwin’s  insistence  that 
“the  question  is  not  one  of  acceptance,  but  one  of  for¬ 
giveness;  not  whether  you  will  accept  us,  but  how  we 
will  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  forgive  you.” 

The  articles  in  this  issue  of  GCN  elaborate  the 
themes  of  the  relationships  between  art,  justice,  corpo¬ 
rate  power,  democracy,  and  desire.  From  the  midst  of  a 
Rightwing  orchestrated  attack  on  public  arts  funding 
“of  pornographic  [read  queer]  material”  in  San  Antonio 
come  insider  analyses  by  Gloria  Ramirez  and  Dennis 
Poplin.  They  move  us  to  ask  again  and  think  more  clear¬ 
ly  about  why  the  Rightwing  has  been  so  active  in  its 
efforts  to  destroy  the  arts.  Stuart  Timmons  alerts  us  to 
the  increasingly  corporate  character  of  queer  non-prof¬ 
it  services,  as  well  as  of  journalism  (all  news  becomes 
spin),  and  prods  us  to  reflect  on  the  anti-democratic 
implications  of  these  related  developments.  Richard 
Goldstein  focuses  on  the  exchange  of  desire  for  social 
recognition  that  propels  conservative  gay  voices, 
enabling  them  to  speak  in  a  voice  the  mainstream  media 
is  eager  to  hear  and  amplify.  Susan  Moir  explores  the 
destructive  pull  of  “the  myth  of  upward  mobility”  for 
working  class  people,  refocusing  some  of  the  very  ques¬ 
tions  Rich  suggests  have  been  evacuated  from  public 
discourse.  Lea  DeLaria  in  an  interview  reflects  on  the 
gay  press’s  general  lack  of  interest  in  her  recent  success, 
compared  to  their  fascination  with,  for  example,  Ellen 
DeGeneres.  DeLaria’s  success,  interestingly,  has  not  tem¬ 
pered  her  outrageousness. 
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Homo- Straight  Relations 

Dear  CCN, 

After  reading  your  article  on  gays  in  prison  and  then 
the  piece  on  Rotello,  I  decided  to  speak  out.  On  Sexual 
Ecology,  clearly  Rotello  is  completely  lost  with  no  real 
clue,  and  uses  his  book  to  lash  out  on  gay  USA.  But  then 
reading  Out  magazine’s  July  issue  on  “Bareback  and 
Reckless,”  no  wonder  the  prisoners  are  looked  down  on. 
We  have  careless  gay  men,  often  from  a  higher  educated 
stance,  crying  “cure”  before  all  factors  have  been  weighed 
and  scrutinized  fully,  which  would  provide  support, 
“only  in  its  slimiest”  view  to  Rotello  dousing  a  bad  name 
on  our  gay  community,  which  will  condone  attacks  on  all 
of  us. 

The  common  attacks  on  homosexuals  in  prison  is 
AIDS  carrier,  killers,  etc.  AIDS  awareness  is  at  zero  in 
most  prisons,  for  any  educational  background,  not  just 
inmates,  but  guards  as  well.  No  one  is  protected  by  such 
ignorance. 

A  great  show  of  how  society  sees  the  gay  community 
was  when  a  group  from  New  York,  called  Human  Rights 
Watch,  came  out  to  the  prison  I  am  in.  After  telling  of  a 
beating  I  received  by  officers,  they  asked  why.  I  stated, 
“because  I  am  gay.”  They  acted  as  if  I  had  some  illness 
which  would  leap  out  on  them. 

Maybe  we  need  to  buckle  down  and  take  control  in  a 
more  positive  manner  to  prevent  homo-straight 
attacks — to  remember  that  what  our  community  does 
today  has  a  chain  reaction,  even  into  the  prison  system, 
and  into  the  future. 

Kevin  M.  Cardwell 
PO  Box  1111 
Carlisle,  IN  47838 


Defending  Rotello 

Dear  CCN. 

With  regard  to  the  “unforgiving”  review  of  Sexual 
Ecology  by  Gabriel  Rotello,  I  must  say  that  the  attack  on 
this  well-researched  book  is  doing  nothing  but  reciting 
the  same  old  defense:  “WE  ARE  NOT  CHANGING  OUR 
WAYS.. .PERIOD!” 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  members  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  that  fits  the  criticized  “gym  culture”  in  Rotello’s  book. 
I  was  also  a  part  of  the  “club  scene”  for  a  long  time  and  I 
do  go  out  to  these  clubs  every  now  and  then.  I’m  a  26 
year-old  gay  male  and  if  anybody,  including  Joshua 
Oppenheimer,  feels  that  life  in  the  fast  lane  is  a  fulfilling 
choice  that  should  be  celebrated  to  define  the  “gay  cul¬ 
ture,”  I  have  one  thing  to  say...WAKE  THE  FUCK  UP! 

I  fit  the  “gym  boy”  image  that  is  celebrated  within  the 
gay  media  and  I  haven’t  had  any  problems  finding  part¬ 
ners  within  the  life  in  the  fast  lane.  But  it  wasn’t  because 
this  lifestyle  was  a  choice  that  I  could  compare  to  its 
counterpart.  I  never  was  “supported”  to  have  a  long  term 
relationship  among  the  bombardment  of  sex  within  our 
gay-male-club  scene.  I  never  saw  the  attractive  alterna¬ 
tive  to  have  a  fulfilling  relationship.  Those  of  us  who  are 
criticized  for  seeking  such  alternatives  go  along  with  the 
“rights”  of  multi-partner  escapades  and  the  drug  scene. 
WE  HAVE  NO  RIGHTS  TO  BE  MARRIED  WHILE  WE 
HAVE  ALL  THE  RIGHTS  TO  HAVE  PROMISCUITY.  I 
believe  that  all  forms  of  existence  should  have  a  place  in 
our  community  including  clubs,  sex  shops,  etc.;  but 
when  they  dominate  the  scene  it  creates  an  unbalanced 
equation.  Fine,  they  serve  a  purpose  but  what  about 
the  support  for  long  term  relationships?  How  can  we 
compare  these  two  lifestyles  when  only  the  “high  life” 
is  promoted? 


CCN  welcomes  letters.  Please  try  to  keep  letters  to  less  than  400  words.  We  will  cut  sections  for  brevity  if  necessary. 
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Rotello  says  it  like  it  is.  Moderation  is  the  key  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  controlling  this  epidemic  and  he’s  right  to  point 
out  the  ecological  and  behavioral  aspects  that  help  sus¬ 
tain  AIDS.  If  sexual  pleasure  is  going  to  be  the  only  goal 
for  a  gay  lifestyle,  regardless  of  the  medical  challenges, 
the  psychological  doom  that  it  will  bring  (again)  has  to 
be  acknowledged.  After  all,  the  rights  and  profits  of  sex- 
based  establishments  far  outweigh  our  right  to  see  other 
kinds  of  relationships.  This  may  sound  puritanical  but  it 
isn’t.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  crisis.  AIDS  and  our 
human  rights  must  come  before  our  endless  search  for 
sexual  pleasure.  Sex  is  great  but  it  does  not  need  to  be  the 
center  of  our  universe.  I  don’t  care  if  this  sounds  politi¬ 
cally  incorrect,  but  I’m  sick  and  tired  of  people  like 
Oppenheimer  dividing  the  community  every  time  one  of 
us  (like  Rotello)  has  a  vision  to  contribute.  To  sustain  our 
culture  and  most  importantly,  to  sustain  us! 

This  is  not  a  call  to  be  conservative.  This  is  a  call  for 
all  of  us  to  be  “INCLUSIVE”  and  “SYNERGISTIC.”  I  did¬ 
n’t  live  the  70’s  gay  lifestyle.  I  have  no  nostalgia  associat¬ 
ed  with  that  time  period.  There  are  millions  of  young 
men  (like  myself)  who  would  like  to  create  their  own 
relationships  without  referencing  the  70’s.  If  you  want  to 
live  in  the  sexual  world  of  the  70’s,  go  ahead.  However 
allow  us  to  fight  for  the  rights  that  WE  want  as  the  new 
generation.  Some  of  us  do  not  need  300  partners  a  year. 
Most  of  us  are  willing  to  compromise  from  our  sexual 
adventures  to  help  reduce  the  rate  of  infection  of  HIV. 
Some  of  us  are  trying  to  sustain  one  relationship  that 
means  something  to  us  and  we  are  having  to  do  it  with 
the  constant  bombardment  of  sex  WITHIN  the  commu¬ 
nity.  I  agree  with  Larry  Kramer.  Rotello’s  book  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  every  gay  man.  Let’s  wake  up  from  this  K-hole  of 
“pleasure  till  death  do  us  part.” 

TJ  Armand 
Northampton,  MA 


Gay  and  Lesbian' 
AcfiVisf  tfef  utfrk 
Presents: 

March  7,  1998  will  mark  the  10th 
anniversary  of  GALLAN,  the  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Labor  Activists  Network.  A  gala 
event  in  Boston  will  include  a  showing  of 
“Out  at  Work,”  the  movie  about  gays 
and  lesbians  in  the  workplace  that  was 
banned  by  PBS  because  it  was  partially 
funded  by  union  contributions.  The 
event  will  take  place  at  Tower  Auditorium 
at  the  Mass.  College  of  Art, 

621  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  Mark 
your  calendar  and  call  422-1561  for 
more  information.  The  same  number  will 
get  you  more  info  on  how  to  get 
involved  in  GALLAN  or  your  union. 
Tickets  available  at  New  Words 
Bookstore,  Cambridge  and  We  Think 
the  World  of  You  Bookstore,  Boston. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  EMERGENCY  RESPONSE  NETWORK 

The  International  Gay  and  Lesbian  Human  Rights  Commission  (IGLHRC) 


Puerto  Rican  Activists  Urge  Letters  of  Support  in 
Their  Fight  Against  Criminalization  of  Same-Sex 
Consensual  Relationships 

Activists  from  Puerto  Rico  have  called  for  international 
support  of  their  efforts  to  amend  Article  103  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Penal  code  which  criminalizes  consensual 
sexual  relationships  between  persons  of  the  same  sex. 
Local  activists  have  been  educating  the  public  about  the 
existence  of  Article  103  and  denouncing  this  statute  as 
one  that  encourages  discrimination  and  legitimizes  vio¬ 
lence  against  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and  transgender 
(Igbt)  persons  while  also  violating  their  constitutional 
right  to  privacy. 

Within  the  last  few  months  efforts  by  the  religious  right 
to  further  curtail  human  rights  for  the  Igbt  community 
have  intensified,  and  on  August  29th  two  legislators  pre¬ 
sented  a  bill  that  would  reiterate  that  persons  of  the 
same  sex  cannot  marry.  Such  a  ban  already  exists  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  Civil  Code,  which  only  recognizes  marriage 
between  a  man  and  a  woman. 

During  public  hearings  in  the  legislature  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Igbt  community  made  presentations  before 
the  commission  reviewing  the  bill.  Among  them  was 
Margarita  Sanchez  de  Lesn  of  the  Movimiento  Ecuminico 
Nacional  de  Puerto  Rico  (the  National  Ecumenical 
Movement  of  Puerto  Rico,  MENPRI).  During  her  pre¬ 
sentation  on  October  15th,  Ms.  Sanchez  was  questioned 
by  the  legislators  demanding  to  know  if  MENPRI  was  a 
duly  constituted  organization.  Legislators  directly  asked 
Ms.  Sanchez  about  her  sexual  orientation,  a  question 
which  had  not  been  asked  of  any  of  the  other  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  hearings.  Members  of  the  commission  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  they  had  been  exceedingly  "tolerant" 
in  not  arresting  her  or  any  of  the  other  Igbt  testifiers,  as  if 
by  virtue  of  their  sexual  orientation  they  were  presumed 
to  have  broken  the  sodomy  laws. 

Ms.  Sanchez  appeared  thereafter  in  a  radio  show  where 
she  publicly  admitted  having  violated  Article  103  and 
encouraging  the  authorities  to  arrest  her.  She  also  called 
for  a  meeting  of  diverse  activists  and  community  orga¬ 
nizations  which  formed  the  Coalition  Against  Article  103 
and  For  Privacy  Rights.  The  coalition  is  composed  of  Igbt 
organization  as  well  as  non-gay  organizations  and  other 


individuals.  The  Coalition  supports  the  decriminalization 
of  mutual  consent  relationships  between  adult  persons 
of  the  same  sex. 

On  November  4th,  Ms.  Sanchez  turned  herself  in  to  the 
Division  of  Sexual  Crimes  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
where  San  Juan  District  Attorney  Ramon  Muqiz  Santiago 
declined  to  prosecute  her.  The  District  Attorney 
informed  her  that  lesbians  are  incapable  of  committing 
sodomy  since  they  lack  a  "virile  member;”  he  added  that 
he  would  not  prosecute  two  homosexual  men  under  this 
statute  because  there  would  be  no  victim.  The  Justice 
Department  issued  a  press  release  on  the  same  day 
refusing  to  prosecute  the  case  because  Ms.  Sanchez  had 
a  "personal  agenda  in  delivering  her  confession." 

The  Project  for  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual,  and  Transgender 
Human  Rights  submitted  a  draft  bill  on  November  5th 
that  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Penal  Code  that 
would  eliminate  as  a  crime,  sexual  relationships  between 
consenting  adults.  Members  of  the  Coalition  will  be  lob¬ 
bying  the  legislature  to  insure  passage  of  this  bill.  The 
Coalition  is  also  examining  the  possibility  of  bringing  a 
civil  suit  questioning  the  constitutionality  of  Article  103. 

Article  103  violates  the  human  rights  of  the  Igbt  com¬ 
munity  in  Puerto  Rico  by  depriving  its  members  of  the 
rights  to  privacy  and  free  expression,  both  of  which  are 
guaranteed  under  the  American  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  (Articles  1 1  and  13).  Furthermore,  as  affirmed  by 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Committee  in  its  1995 
decision  Toonen  v.  Australia,  the  criminalization  of  same 
sex  sexual  relations  between  consenting  adults  violates 
Articles  2  (equal  protection)  and  17  (right  to  privacy)  of 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights. 

Local  activists  have  asked  that  letters  of  support  be  sent 
to  the  following  individuals: 

Senador  Charlie  Rodriguez 
Presidente  del  Senado  de  Puerto  Rico 
El  Capitolio 

San  Juan  Puerto  Rico  00901 

Edison  Misla  Aldarondo 

Presidente  de  la  Camara  de  Representantes 

de  Puerto  Rico 

El  Capitolio 

San  Juan  Puerto  Rico  00901 
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New  Hungarian  Law  Eliminates  Anonymous 
HIV  Testing 

A  law  recently  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Parliament  has 
eliminated  anonymous  testing  for  HIV  in  the  country. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  non-governmen¬ 
tal  initiatives  in  Hungary— an  anonymous-testing  clinic 
founded  in  1989,  even  before  the  transition  from 
authoritarian  rule— is  being  forced  to  close.  Other  clinics 
modeled  on  it  will  also  be  shut  down.  Section  15  (6)  of 
Act  XLVII  of  1997,  "On  the  Administration  and  Protection 
of  Medical  and  Related  Personal  Data,"  requires  that,  if 
the  result  of  an  HIV  screening  examination  "is  positive, 
the  person  involved  must  provide  his  personal  identifi¬ 
cation  data  at  the  request  of  the  provider  of  medical 
care.  The  person  involved  shall  be  informed  of  this  prior 
to  the  screening  examination." 

State  medical  authorities  in  Hungary  have  failed  in  the 
past  to  respect  the  privacy  of  sensitive  medical  informa¬ 
tion.  Activists  from  the  gay  magazine  MASOK  have  doc¬ 
umented  cases  of  persons— whether  testing  positive  or 
negative  for  HIV— who  were  intimidated  and  threatened 
by  staff  at  the  State  Institute  of  Venereology  to  reveal 
names  of  sexual  contacts.  They  have  also  discovered 
medical  files  which  were  conspicuously  labeled  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  subject's  homosexuality.  (See  IGLHRC  ERN  Vol. 
1 ,  no.  8,  1 992.)  For  eight  years,  the  Karolina  Street  Clinic 
in  Budapest  has  provided  a  safe  alternative  to  repressive 
state  institutions,  offering  anonymous  testing  as  well  as 
counselling  on  HIV-  and  STD-related  issues.  Although 
the  law  always  required  state  employees  to  report  posi¬ 
tive  test  results,  the  private  clinic  was  tolerated  as  an 
"experiment."  The  experiment  was  successful:  a  one- 
room  office,  it  administered  more  HIV  tests  annually  than 
did  the  State  Institute  of  Venereology,  indicating  the 
degree  of  trust  it  fostered.  Under  the  new  law,  it  and  sim¬ 
ilar  clinics  around  the  country  will  be  closed. 

The  Ovegylet  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  Hungarian  organi¬ 
zation  working  with  people  living  with  HIV/AIDS,  asks  for 
letters  of  protest  against  the  new  law.  Letters  should 
point  out  that  mandatory  reporting  of  positive  test  results 
will  only  result  in  fewer  people  being  tested  for  HIV,  dri¬ 
ving  them  underground  beyond  the  range  of  counselling 
and  treatment.  It  will  exert  particular  damage  on  com¬ 
munities  already  disproportionately  affected  by  the  epi¬ 
demic,  including  sex  workers  and  IV  drug  users  as  well  as 
gay  men,  since  these  communities  already  face  legal 
and  social  discrimination  which  renders  them  reluctant 
to  seek  assistance  from  state  authorities.  Mandatory 
reporting  is  deleterious  to  public  health  as  well  as  dan¬ 


gerous  to  personal  privacy.  The  new  law  on  data  protec¬ 
tion  represents  a  regression  to  an  old  and  outmoded 
intrusiveness  into  individual  autonomy.  The  law  should 
be  repealed.  Send  letters  to: 

Minister  of  Health 
Mihaly  Kokeny 
Nepjoleti  Miniszterium 
H-1051  Budapest 
Arany  Janos  utca  6/8 
HUNGARY 
Fax:  361-302-0925 

State  Ombudsman 

Dr.  Laszlo  Majtenyi 

Orszaggyulesi  Biztosok  Hivatala 

Adatvedelmi  Biztos 

H-1387  Budapest 

Pf.  40 

HUNGARY 

Dr.  Judit  Csehak 

Social  and  Welfare  Committee 

of  the  Hungarian  Parliament 

Magyar  Orszaggyules  Szocialis  es  Egeszsegugyi 

Bizottsaga 

H-1055  Budapest 

Kossuth  Lajos  ter  1  -3 

HUNGARY 


The  International  Gay  and  Lesbian  Human  Rights 
Commission  (IGLHRC),  founded  in  1991,  is  a  San 
Francisco-based  non-governmental  human  rights 
organization.  IGLHRC's  primary  work  is  to  moni- 
tor,  document  and  mobilize  responses  to  human 
right  abuses  against  lesbians,  gay  men,  bisexuals, 
transgendered  people,  people  with  HIV  and  AIDS, 
and  those  oppressed  due  to  their  sexual  identities 
or  sexual  conduct  with  consenting  adults. 

IGLHRC 


1360  Mission  Street,  Suite  200 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103  USA 

Telephone:  +1-415-255-8680 
Fax:  +1-415-255-8662 
Email:  iglhrc@iglhrc.org 
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Susan  Sontag  questions  the  traditional 
hierarchy  in  art  criticism  which  looks 
more  at  the  content  of  a  work  of  art  and 


places  style  or  form  as  secondary.  Her 
essay  places  style  at  the  heart  of  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  art.  Style  is  at  once  deeper 
than  form,  more  than  merely  a  vehicle 
for  expression,  and  embedded  with  as 
much  meaning  (aesthetic,  moral,  indi¬ 
vidual,  historical)  as  the  substantive  con¬ 
tent  that  art  addresses.  Sontag  writes, 
“Style  is  the  principle  of  decision  in  a 
work  of  art,  the  signature  of  an  artist’s 
will.”  She  suggests  that  the  elements  of 
style  she  poses  apply  not  just  to  art  but  to 
any  experience.  “Whenever  speech  or 
movement  or  behavior  or  objects  exhib¬ 
it  a  certain  deviation  from  the  most 
direct,  useful,  insensible  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion  or  being  in  the  world,  we  may  look 
at  them  as  having  a  ‘style’ ...” 


What  is  the  gay  and  lesbian,  bisexual,  transgendered 
and  queer  political  style  today?  What  decisions  and 
choices  is  our  movement  now  making?  How  are  we 
styling  ourselves  as  we  continue  to  struggle  against 
prejudice? 

Issues  of  identity  and  culture  are  embodied  in  the 
styles  that  define  an  era.  The  style  in  which  our  nation¬ 
al  movement  communicates  its  broad  goals  is  evident  in 
its  argumentation  against  the  Right;  in  its  view  on  gov¬ 
ernment;  and  in  its  current  cultural  visibility. 

Without  question,  huge  shifts  in  the  lesbian,  gay, 
bisexual  and  transgendered  movement’s  style  and  cul¬ 
ture  have  occurred  during  this  decade.  As  many  have 
argued,  the  politics  of  visibility  and  anger  which  marked 
the  1970’s  and  1980’s  have  given  way  to  the  politics  of 
respectability  in  the  1990’s.  The  dominant  themes  of 
our  mainstream  movement  and  its  chief  cultural  advo¬ 
cates  today  no  longer  stress  our  difference  from  the  het¬ 
erosexual  world  we  inhabit,  but  our  similarity  to  it. 
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Where  Has  All  The 
Challenge  Gone? 

For  many  years  now,  our  move¬ 
ment’s  style  has  been  reformist  not 
transformational.  Instead  of  argu¬ 
ing  that  the  GLBT  movement’s 
larger  goal  is  freedom  for  all  peo¬ 
ple  in  matters  of  personal  expres¬ 
sion,  individual  conscience,  and 
cultural  life,  we  say  we  simply 
want  the  same  things  that  straight 
people  already  have  (which  if  you 
think  about  it  is  a  rather  confusing 
goal  to  seek  since  straight  culture 


is  in  a  state  of  profound  unhappi¬ 
ness  and  crisis) . 

If  you  read  or  hear  on  tape  the 
speeches  of  pioneering  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  political  leaders  like  Harvey 
Milk,  Ginny  Apuzzo,  Jim  Foster, 
Jeff  Levi  and  then  read  and  listen 
to  the  arguments  of  today’s  leaders 
you  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by 
the  difference.  The  style  in  the  70’s 
and  80’s  was  rooted  in  a  liberal  or 
expansively  progressive  ideals  of 
justice,  social  tolerance  and  eco¬ 
nomic  fairness.  Jim  Foster  used  the 
word  liberation  to  define  gay  and 
lesbian  goals  on  the  floor  of  the 
democratic  convention  in  his  his¬ 
toric  speech  in  1972.  Today,  the 


arguments  we  make  are  rooted  in  a 
style  dominated  by  the  self-limit¬ 
ing  mode  of  rebuttal  arguments. 
They  say  x,  we  counter  with  y.  It’s 
Oxford  debate  school,  a  process 
which  we  can  agree  is  necessary 
but  can  also  agree  is  a  far  cry  from 
dreaming  and  articulating  the  new 
values,  new  family  models,  new 
forms  of  freedom  and  joy  which 
visionaries  in  our  movement  like 
Harry  Hay,  Audre  Lorde  and 
Adrienne  Rich  have  long  chal¬ 
lenged  us  to  imagine. 


The  Right  says  we  are  unde¬ 
serving  of  civil  rights,  and  then 
argues  that  unlike  people  of  color 
who  are  born  that  way,  and  who 
have  a  history  of  discrimination, 
we  choose  to  engage  in  behavior; 
and  the  choice  to  engage  in  one 
kind  of  sexual  behavior  over 
another  is  not  a  civil  rights  issue; 
and  besides,  we  don’t  have  a  histo¬ 
ry  of  discrimination  anyway.  The 
last  argument  is  easily  refutable  by 
the  evidence  of  discrimination  we 
have  marshaled  and  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
use  of  rebuttal.  But  too  many  of 
our  leaders  have  opted  to  rebut  the 
argument  about  choice  by  aban¬ 


doning  it  as  an  ideal — they  say  we 
were  born  this  way  and  so  we 
deserve  to  be  protected,  as  if  were 
we  not  born  this  way  and  had  a 
hot  fling  with  a  person  of  the  same 
sex,  we  deserve  to  be  incarcerated 
under  a  sodomy  law? 

This  example  highlights  anoth¬ 
er  tension:  when  we  are  faced  with 
a  choice  of  defining  our  difference 
from  the  values  of  the  dominant 
culture  or  proclaiming  our  simi¬ 
larity,  we  now  always  choose  the 
latter.  This  new  style  has  been 
called  assimilationist — but  that  is  a 
word  I  hate.  All  of  us  are  assimila¬ 
tionist  and  there  are  many  good 
things  that  come  from  being  part 
of  the  society,  not  perpetually  out¬ 
side  of  it. 

The  Search  for  Sameness 

Yet,  our  movement’s  eagerness 
to  identify  with  the  mainstream 
means  we  endorse  far  more  of  the 
values  and  institutions  that  we  once 
explicitly  set  out  to  change.  Lesbian 
feminists  were  interested  in  trans¬ 
forming  family  and  marriage — not 
reinstitutionalizing  it  in  lesbian 
drag.  Some  progressive  gay  men 
have  long  been  in  the  forefront  of 
movements  for  racial  justice — 
Bayard  Rustin,  the  organizer  of  the 
1963  Civil  Rights  March  being  one 
prominent  example.  When  our 
movement  is  silent  on  immigration 
issues,  racism  and  police  brutality, 
or  the  importance  of  remedies  for 
racial  injustice  like  affirmative 
action,  then  we  are  actually  aban¬ 
doning  some  styles  in  favor  of  other 
more  conservative  ones. 
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The  search  for  sameness  obscures  that  we  are  trans¬ 
forming  the  notions  of  gender,  family,  relationship  and 
sexual  ethics  we  were  raised  with  in  the  kinds  of  com¬ 
plex  relationships  we  have  with  each  other.  And  I  don’t 
believe  that  any  crisis,  be  it  the  political  crisis  presented 
by  the  Rightwing  or  the  Centrists,  or  be  it  the  many 
health  crises  we  face — AIDS,  cancer,  suicide,  violence, 
drug  and  alcohol  addiction — none  of  these  crises 
require  us  to  abandon  our  discussions  and  debates 
about  sexual  freedom  and  sexual  responsibility,  our  val¬ 
ues  and  ethical  codes  as  diverse  communities,  our 
responsibility  for  and  to  the  society  in  which  we  live, 
and  its  responsibility  towards  us.  We  need  not  abandon 
our  queer  souls  in  order  to  win  some  gain  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  world. 

Ideological  Diversity 

It  is  also  true  that  the  ideological  diversity  among  us 
is  more  visible  today  than  ever — there  is  a  left,  right, 
moderate  left,  moderate  right,  center  in  the  GLBT 
movement.  That  is  a  fact  that  I  accept.  I  respect  many  of 
my  conservative  colleagues — and  find  often  surprising 
points  of  agreement  in  our  work.  By  the  same  token,  I 
demand  a  reciprocal  respect. 

More  than  anything,  I  resent  the  erasure  or  dismissal 
by  some  writers  on  the  gay  Right  of  the  entire  GLBT 
movement  of  the  past  two  decades.  It  was  a  progressive, 
pro-feminist,  idealistic,  multi-issue,  social  justice  move¬ 
ment.  It  remains  a  vital  wing  of  our  current  movement. 
Instead  of  apologizing  for  it  (like  so  many  liberals  do  for 
their  very  existence),  we  ought  to  redefine  what  our  val¬ 
ues  mean  in  the  changed  climate  of  smaller  govern¬ 
ment,  a  technology  that  frees  as  it  constrains,  and  a 
worldwide  explosion  of  fundamentalism. 

The  Current  Context:  Government 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  for  us  to  have  a  pro¬ 
gressive  movement  in  order  to  face  the  difficult  chal¬ 
lenges  that  lie  ahead  for  us  in  the  next  decade. 

From  an  antagonistic  relationship  to  government  at 
the  national  level,  we  have  moved  into  a  cozy,  back 
scratching,  access-driven  one.  There  are  great  things 
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about  having  access — but  to  be  ruled  in  our  political 
decisions  by  the  fear  of  our  loss  of  newfound  access  and 
respectability  is  a  danger  we  must  mind  very  carefully. 
Ironically  our  cozy  new  access  at  the  federal  level  comes 
at  a  time  when  federalism  is  under  sustained  attack  by 
the  Gingrich-ite  wing.  Yet  in  the  rhetoric  or  priorities  of 
most  of  our  national  organizations — this  shift  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  political  power  has  not  been  discussed  or 
internalized. 

In  addition,  we  today  maintain  an  enormously  con¬ 
tradictory  relationship  towards  our  view  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Many  of  our  leaders  go  along  with  the  libertarian 
politics  that  say  we  want  less  government,  while  our 
community’s  social  service  agencies,  (youth,  communi¬ 
ty  centers,  alcoholism  programs,  AIDS  organizations, 
cancer  collectives,  health  clinics)  cry  out  for  more 
resources.  The  mainstream  gay  movement  goes  along 
with  the  “cut  taxes  for  the  rich”  mania  that  resulted  in 
the  tax  reform  bill — yet  the  majority  of  our  people  are 
the  very  working  to  middle  class  folks  who  will  not  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  tax  credits  for  children,  perks,  and  reforms 
contained  in  that  bill.  In  fact  we  benefit  more  from  the 
very  programs  that  are  on  the  cutting  block  for  the 
future:  social  security,  Medicaid,  Medicare. 

Jeff  Levi  used  to  trace  the  evolution  of  our  stance 
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towards  government  and  say  that  we  had  gone  from 
wanting  government  out  of  our  lives  in  the  50’s  and  60’s 
to  wanting  our  fair  share  from  government  in  the  1970’s 
to  demanding  that  government  save  our  lives  in  the 
1980’s  to  seeking  affirmation  for  our  lives  in  the  1990’s 
(through  marriage  and  affirmative  statements  by  politi¬ 
cal  leaders) .  Nearly  every  aspect  of  our  agenda  requires 
some  form  of  government  involvement — from  funding 
for  health  emergencies,  to  funding  for  social  services, 
from  passage  of  laws  to  eliminate  discrimination  to  the 
elimination  of  laws  that  harm  us  unfairly,  from  family 
law  to  marriage,  from  anti-violence  to  guaranteeing  civil 
liberties.  Many  of  these  issues  will  be  decided  by  state  or 
local  government  bodies,  not  at  the  federal  level  where 
our  movement  remains  overwhelmingly  organized. 

As  to  the  future,  we  once  had  thought  that  the  chief 
job  of  our  movement  was  to  render  itself  obsolete,  yet 
we  now  act  as  if  our  institutions  are  permanent  parts  of 
the  landscape  of  our  communities — as  if  for  each  crisis 
in  gay  and  lesbian  America  we  will  just  have  to  create  a 
new  infrastructure  of  organizations,  service  providers 
and  constituency- driven  groups  to  meet  the  needs. 
Rather  than  tackling  systemic  problems — such  as  the 
need  to  reform  a  health  care  system  that  fails  people  in 
crisis  again  and  again  unless  extraordinary  measures  are 
taken — as  in  the  HIV  crisis,  we  are  tinkering  piecemeal 
with  the  detritus  of  that  system.  Rather  than  tackling  the 
pathological  nature  of  heterosexual  masculinity  and 
femininity — which  results  in  so  much  unhappiness, 
violence,  sexual  abuse  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  so 
many  people — we  create  Task  Forces  to  look  into  policy 
brutality,  shelters  to  house  the  battered,  training  pro¬ 
grams  to  train  victims  not  to  be  victimized. 

The  Culture  of  Celebrity 

A  curious  difference  exists  in  the  kind  of  media  and 
cultural  visibility  gay  men  enjoy  versus  that  of  lesbians: 
while  gay  and  bisexual  men  have  won  visibility  as  a 
community,  a  people,  with  a  subculture  of  ideas,  poli¬ 
tics,  traditions  in  art,  literature,  theater,  music,  fashion, 
and  commerce — lesbians  have  won  visibility  for  indi¬ 
viduals — Ellen,  k.d.,  Candace,  Chastity.  The  rich  history 


of  lesbian  culture,  ideas,  institutions,  movements  is  as 
invisible  to  the  mainstream  today  as  it  was  in  the  1970’s. 

For  both  gay  men  and  lesbians,  bisexuals  and  trans- 
gendered  people,  it  is  media  celebrities  who  do  our  edu¬ 
cational  work  for  us — not  ordinary  gay  people  telling 
their  stories  and  not  gay  and  lesbian,  bi  and  trans  lead¬ 
ers  advocating  on  our  behalf  on  TV  or  in  print.  It  is 
celebrities  designated  by  the  media  machinery  that  “rep¬ 
resent”  the  gay  community  to  the  straight  world — not 
representative  leaders.  Not  surprisingly,  there  is  not  a 
very  deep  or  sophisticated  discussion  of  our  move¬ 
ment’s  goals,  our  ideas  and  our  values,  when  the  people 
being  asked  to  speak  about  it  often  self-identify  as  not 
very  political! 

It  is  important  to  mark  the  distance  we  have  come 
from  the  liberationist  roots  of  Stonewall  era  politics. 
Today,  our  movement  revels  in  its  conservative  recasting 
as  a  movement  for  basic  middle  class  values,  aspirations 
and  complacency.  Since  gayness  remains  deeply  closet¬ 
ed,  since  certain  publics  of  gay  people  are  and  always 
will  be  more  visible  than  others — is  it  fair  for  us  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  majorities  of  us  share  the  upper  middle  class 
lifestyle  lived  by  the  donor  base  of  our  larger  national 
organizations?  Is  the  Nixonian  construction  that  a 
“silent  majority”  of  gay  LBT  people  are  conservatives 
true  or  is  it  the  imagined  community  longed  for  by 
some  gay  conservatives? 

I  too  want  gayness  to  be  integrated  into  the  fabric  of 
daily  life.  I  don’t  regard  my  gayness  as  a  cross-dressing 
version  of  heterosexuality,  and  I  resent  our  leaders  and 
cultural  critics  when  they  sweep  me  into  the  “we’re  just 
like  them”  stream  of  argumentation.  Some  of  us  are  and 
some  of  us  are  not.  And  some  of  us  want  to  be  and  some 
of  us  don’t .  In  this  pluralism  of  interests  and  goals  lies 
the  glory  and  beauty  and  energy  of  our  oh  so  queer 
movement. 

Urvashi  Vaid  is  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Institute  at  the 
National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force.  She  is  the  author 
of  Virtual  Equality:  The  Mainstreaming  of  the  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Movement. 
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Toward  the 


There  are  four  major  shifts  I  think  our  movement  must 
make  in  the  years  ahead  to  compete  aggressively  in  the 
debates,  policy  struggles  and  politics  of  the  years  ahead. 
First,  we  must  expand  the  funds  and  resources  available 
to  political  organizations  working  at  the  state  and  local 
levels.  Second,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  exert 
influence  as  a  GLBT  voting  bloc  and  pursue  a  multi-party 
strategy.  Third,  we  must  take  advantage  of  the  pluralism 
we  represent— one  of  every  kind  and  color  under  the 
sun— to  loudly  challenge  racism,  sexism  and  bigotry,  and 
to  vigorously  recommit  ourselves  to  the  politics  of  inclu¬ 
sion.  Finally,  we  must  take  the  policy  wars  seriously  and 
be  able  to  compete  in  the  battlefield  of  ideas  with 
thoughtful  and  realistic  (and  I  would  argue  progressive) 
policy  options— in  other  words  we  need  to  support  insti¬ 
tutes  like  the  NGLTF's  think  tank. 

1  State  Organizations  Need  our  Support.  Last  July,  I 
attended  the  first  national  meeting  of  the  Federation  of 
statewide  GLBT  organizations,  a  body  that  is  coordinat¬ 
ed  by  NGLTF.  Organizations  from  32  states  were  there, 
many  others  are  part  of  the  network  and  just  simply 
could  not  come.  It  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  meet¬ 
ings  I  have  been  a  part  of  in  many  years.  These  folks  are 
doing  heroic  work  with  paltry  resources.  In  1997  alone, 
more  than  200  bills  affecting  GLBT  people  were 
introduced  in  state  legislatures— they  ranged  from  state 
versions  of  DOMA  to  bills  to  cut  off  funds  for  gay  orga¬ 
nizations  at  state  universities  to  the  usual  array  of  aids- 
phobic  bills. 

Our  state-based  movements  are  the  proverbial  David 
fighting  Goliath— the  Rightwing  that  has  invested  in 
grassroots  organizing  for  the  past  three  decades.  If  the 
parable  holds,  we  will  win  because  justice  is  on  our  side, 
but  I  would  like  to  improve  the  odds. 

2  Up  to  this  point  we  have  mustered  a  credible  but 
fairly  haphazard  presence  in  electoral  politics.  Where  we 
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have  established  credibility  is  in  the  arena  of  fundraising 
and  PAC's  which  give  to  candidates!  Where  we  have 
failed  is  to  take  better  advantage  of  the  sizable  vote  we 
represent.  NGLTF's  analysis  of  the  1992  exit  polls,  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  document  called  Power  At  The  Polls,  reviewed 
data  gathered  from  15,000  voters  by  the  Voter  News 
Service.  3.2  percent  of  all  voters  self-identified  as  gay, 
lesbian  or  bisexual  to  the  exit  poll  takers!  Given  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  fear  in  the  lives  of  many  gay  people,  we  can 
safely  say  that  number  represents  the  FLOOR  of  the  GLB 
vote  for  that  year.  By  comparison  in  the  1992  exit  polls, 
African  Americans  constituted  8.2  percent  of  the  vote, 
Latino  voters  were  3.2  percent,  Asian  voters  were  1.3 
percent  and  Jewish  voters  were  3.8  percent.  We  are  a 
sizable  vote  nationally  and  even  more  staggering  in  key 
cities  like  LA,  SF,  NYC,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Miami  and  so  on. 

We  need  to  operate  on  three  simultaneous  fronts  to 
take  advantage  of  our  voting  strength:  first  we  must 
expand  work  on  building  a  GLBT  constituency  through 
voter  registration  drives,  local  candidate  races,  educa¬ 
tional  campaigns  aimed  at  stressing  the  importance  of 
our  votes— I  heard  an  analysis  of  the  1996  elections  that 
argued  that  democrats  lost  the  Congress  by  1 1 ,000 
votes  nationally.  That  was  the  margin  by  which 
Republicans  maintained  control. 

The  second  front  we  need  to  pursue  is  participation  in  a 
variety  of  parties— not  just  placing  all  our  eggs  in  the  bas¬ 
ket  of  the  democratic  party.  We  need  to  have  a  way  to 
keep  all  parties  accountable  to  our  people,. 

Finally,  it  is  imperative  that  we  are  more  strategic  tacti¬ 
cally.  Where  should  we  be  focusing  for  the  1998  and 
2000  elections?  Ought  we  be  targeting  GLBT  turnout  in 


key  states  like  Ohio,  Texas,  Florida,  Illinois?  Should  we  be 
forging  stronger  ties  to  black  communities  to  offset  the 
impact  of  the  religious  rights  courtship  of  African 
American  religious  leaders-an  effort  that  is  a  naked 
political  attempt  to  siphon  off  15  percent  of  the  black 
vote  to  republican  candidates  and  thereby  destroy  the 
democrats  chief  electoral  base  in  many  local  races. 
Should  we  be  forging  closer  ties  with  Hispanic  voters  or 
Asian  voters?  Who  is  asking  and  answering  these  kinds 
of  questions  for  us? 

3  My  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  forging  ties  to 
people  of  color  is  an  emphasis  that  comes  out  of  the  fact 
that  I  take  seriously  that  the  GLBT  demographic  is  multi¬ 
cultural  and  multi-racial.  In  our  pluralism  of  identities  is 
an  incredible  opportunity— to  bridge  racial  gaps  that  are 
increasingly  hardening  in  the  broader  society;  to  create  a 
multi-gender  partnership  that  straight  people  long  for 
and  cannot  seem  to  achieve.  I  am  very  optimistic  about 
coalitions  and  the  necessity  and  the  possibility  of  multi¬ 
racial,  multi-cultural  society.  But  I  fear  that  our  movement 
is  sliding  away  from  these  ideals.  And  we  must  not  aban¬ 
don  our  values  in  this  arena. 

4  The  need  for  policy  options  and  answers  is 
urgent.  We  see  it  in  every  debate  being  framed  today.  I 
am  tired  of  our  absence  from  these  larger  conversa¬ 
tions— we  need  a  vigorous  intellectual  queer  movement 
that  is  capable  of  defining  its  policy  objectives  specifical¬ 
ly,  backed  by  accurate  data  and  research,  informed  by 
the  life  experience  of  many  wise  people,  and  articulated 
by  the  excellent  spokespersons  we  have.  To  get  there, 
we  need  to  do  what  the  Right  has  done  :  to  invest  wise¬ 
ly  in  long  term  thinking,  to  invest  in  policy  development, 
to  realize  that  what  we  sow  today  will  be  reaped  by  the 
generations  that  come  long  after  we  are  gone. 


FABULOUS  COLLECTION  OF 
LESBIAN  AND  WOMEN  S  TITLES 


MAGAZINES  ♦  CARDS  *  TAPES  &  CDS 
VIDEOS  •  JEWELRY  •  T-SHIRTS  •  POSTERS 
AND  MORE! 


NciV  Words  A  Women's  Bookstore 
1 86  Hampshire  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  021 39 
617-876-5310 

Full  Mail  Order  Service  Available! 
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Some  recent  grants  include: 

Bromfield  Street  Educational  Fund  (Boston,  MA); 
Lesbian  Community  Project  (Portland,  OR);  Long 
Island  Gay  and  Lesbian  Youth  (Levittown,  NY); 
Sexual  Minority  Youth  Assistance  League — Youth 
Council  (Washington,  DC);  Just  Economics 
(Albany,  CA);  Houston  Committee  for  Youth  and 
Non-Military  Opportunities  (Bellaire,  TX);  Aurora:  A 
Northland  Lesbian  Center  (Minneapolis,  MN) 

For  grant  information,  Newsletter  subscriptions, 
or  to  make  a  donation,  contact: 

Resist 

259  Elm  Street,  Somerville,  MA  02144 
617/623-51 10,  resistinc@igc.apc.org 


By  Gloria  Ramirez 


On  Thursday,  September  1 1,  Christian  rightwing  groups 
(with  help  from  gay  reactionaries)  pressured  the  San 
Antonio,  Texas  City  Council  to  eliminate  all  City  of  San 
Antonio  arts  funding  to  The  Esperanza  Center.  While  all 
other  arts  organizations  receiving  funds  from  the  city 
were  cut  15  percent,  Esperanza  was  the  only  arts  organi¬ 
zation  that  was  totally  defunded  and  named  as  a  specif¬ 
ic  cut  in  the  budget  ($62,500).  There  was  never  any  pub¬ 
lic  debate  about  the  arts  cuts.  No  official  statements 
about  Esperanza  were  made  during  public  presenta¬ 
tions.  There  was  a  public  hearing,  but  onlookers  and 
participants  did  not  know  that  the  matter  of  arts  fund¬ 
ing  and,  specifically  Esperanza  funding,  had  already 
been  settled. 


To  date,  no  city  official  has  officially  disclosed  why  the  Esperanza  was  the 
only  arts  agency  designated  for  total  de-funding.  The  Esperanza  is  known  in 
the  city  as  a  leader  in  combining  cultural  arts  programming  with  a  broad 
range  of  social  justice  advocacy  issues,  including  racial  and  gender  equality, 
peace  in  Central  America  and  Mexico,  lesbian  and  gay  rights,  and  issues  per¬ 
taining  to  labor,  youth,  and  low-income  communities.  Yet,  the  media  and 


detractors  insisted  on  casting  the 
Esperanza  as  “a  gay  cultural  art 
center”  ignoring  other  arts  pro¬ 
gramming  and  social  justice  issues. 

What's  Lost? 

The  cuts  that  Esperanza  has 
received  have,  in  effect,  destroyed 
our  arts  program,  PazArte.  Our 
annual  Mujercanto  festival,  an  arts 
program  featuring  women  in 
music,  song  and  thought  is  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  of  disappearing  in  1998. 
Visiones,  The  Youth  Media  Project, 
that  trains  youth  to  use  video  as  a 
way  to  tell  their  stories,  has  no 
funding  for  the  coming  year  and 
probably  will  be  cut  (even  though 
the  city  council  supposedly  priori¬ 
tized  youth  programs  in  the 
arts).  Mujerartes,  a  community 
arts,  economic  empowerment  pro¬ 
ject  for  low-income  or  unem- 
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ployed  women,  will  continue  for  a 
few  more  months,  maybe  not  the 
whole  year  (a  program,  incidental¬ 
ly,  which  definitely  fits  into  neigh¬ 
borhood  revitalization,  another 
“priority”  of  the  city  council).  A 
moratorium  on  or  an  alternative  to 
visual  art  exhibits  that  occur 


possible  venues  and  performances 
in  San  Antonio  was  also  cut. 

Defunding  the  "Homosexual 
Agenda" 

Despite  these  many  arts  activi¬ 
ties,  only  the  lesbian/gay  film  festi¬ 
val  that  Esperanza  sponsors  with 
the  Media  Project  was  targeted  by 


campaign  to  defund  the  Esperanza 
Center  by  distributing  flyers  char¬ 
acterizing  the  Esperanza  as  a  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  organization  that 
used  tax  dollars  to  target  youth 
and  produce  a  lesbian  and  gay 
film  festival.  One  flyer  read: 


throughout  the  year  needs  to  be 
considered  for  1998.  Platicas,  com¬ 
munity  forums  or  panels  with 
writers  and  speakers  on  issues  of 
the  day  will  continue  in  modified 
form  under  other  Esperanza  pro¬ 
gramming.  Our  annual  “Other 
America  Film  Festival”  that  fea¬ 
tures  films  about  communities  and 
issues  throughout  the  Americas 
will  continue  under  another 
Esperanza  program  for  1998  but 
probably  at  a  reduced  level.  Finally, 
our  relationship  with  The  Media 
Project  which  sponsors  “Out  At  the 
Movies”  (the  lesbian/gay/bi/trans 
movie  festival)  will  continue,  but 
possibly  on  a  smaller  or  modified 
scale.  Esperanza  also  serves  as  an 
umbrella  for  other  organizations 
as  fiscal  sponsor,  providing  net¬ 
working  opportunities,  technical 
services  and/or  meeting  space.  One 
of  these  organizations,  VAN,  that 
connects  out-of-town  artists  with 


people  who  stood  up  to  speak 
against  Esperanza  during  the  bud¬ 
get  hearings  and  deliberations. 
During  a  raucous  3-hour  public 
hearing  before  the  budget  vote, 
speakers  spoke  passionately  about 
the  value  of  arts  in  the  community, 
freedom  of  expression  and  the 
connections  between  oppression 
by  race,  class,  gender  and  sexuality. 
Anti-Esperanza  speakers  decried 
the  “homosexual  agenda”  and  the 
“filth”  being  promoted  by  the  film 
festival  and  being  paid  for  “with 
our  money.”  Esperanza  supporters 
who  spoke  out  at  these  sessions 
easily  outnumbered  their  detrac¬ 
tors;  but  again,  the  council  had 
already  made  its  decision  (behind 
closed  doors).  The  Christian  Pro- 
Life  Foundation,  an  anti- abortion 
“crisis  pregnancy  center”  whose 
director  and  supporters  regularly 
picket  women’s  clinics,  began  the 


FAMILY  ALERT: 

Included  in  the  proposed  budget 
for  the  city  council  is  an  item  of 
great  importance  to  those  protect¬ 
ing  family  values!  The  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  community  has  an  organiza¬ 
tion  called  the  Esperanza  Peace 
and  Justice  Center  which  will  be 
funded  for  $62,631.00  [sic]  of 
our  city  tax  dollars  (if  the  budget 
is  passed  as  written).  Please  call 
your  city  council  representative 
and  the  mayor,  insisting  that  they 
do  not  approve  this  item  on  page 
442  of  the  proposed  budget!  Let 
them  know  you  vote— and  you 
will  watch  to  see  how  they  voted 
on  this  item!!! 

Defunding  the  Progressive 
Agenda 

Gay  reactionaries  also  passed 
out  packets  and  actively  worked 
against  the  Esperanza,  in  effect  in 
league  with  the  Christian  religious 


update 


Gloria  Ramirez 


Freeway  7  by  Laura  Parker,  exhibited  in  Re/Defining  Lesbians:  Power/Transition 
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right  organizations.  The  San  Antonio  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Media  Project  was  scheduled  to  receive  over  $7,000 
from  the  city  for  the  1997  film  festival  scheduled  to 
begin  the  next  Wednesday  Ultimately,  the  1997  “Out 
At  the  Movies”  film  festival  was  the  most  successful 
ever,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  gay  reactionaries  who 
claimed  there  was  little  interest  in  and  mismanagement 
of  the  festival. 

The  Christian  Pro-Life  Foundation  along  with  the 
local  Christian  Coalition,  San  Antonio  Right-To-Life 
and  the  Association  of  Spirit-Filled  Pastors  also  orga¬ 
nized  a  massive  phone  call  campaign  to  city  council 
members  through  fundamentalist  churches,  conserva¬ 
tive  talk  radio  and  political  networks.  While  denying  the 
Council’s  decision  was  an  anti-gay,  homophobic  move, 
Mayor  Howard  Peak  told  the  New  York  Times,  “They 
[the  Esperanza  Center]  seem  to  go  way  beyond  what 
people  want  their  money  spent  on.  That  group  flaunts 
what  it  does — it  is  an  in-your-face  organization.  They 
are  doing  this  to  themselves.”  Mayor  Peak  has  used  the 
continued  funding  of  the  Alamo  City  Men’s  Chorale  (a 
gay  chorus)  as  evidence  that  the  Esperanza  decision  was 
not  driven  by  homophobia. 


In  a  letter  to  the  mayor  dated  9/18,  these  gay  reac¬ 
tionaries  commented: 

...[W]e  commend  you  for  your  recent  decision  to 
de-fund  the  Esperanza  Peace  and  Justice  Center.  As 
taxpayers,  we  want  the  city  to  get  back  to  the  basics  of 
funding  fire  and  police  protection,  code  compliance, 
streets  and  draining  and  programs  for  youth. 

We  steadfastly  agree  that  ‘they  are  doing  this  to 
themselves .’ 

They  go  on  to  make  two  other  points:  First,  they 
accuse  the  Esperanza  of  damaging  the  arts  community, 
with  a  seemingly  thinly  veiled  threat  to  arts  organiza¬ 
tions:  “Those  arts  organizations  that  stand  in  ‘solidarity’ 
with  Esperanza  are  making  a  grave  mistake.” 

Second,  they  accuse  Esperanza  of  also  “damaging  the 
cause  of  equal  rights  for  gays  and  lesbians  in  San 
Antonio.”  And  they  claim  that  Esperanza’s  “only  goal  is 
promoting  a  radical,  pro-Castro,  liberationist  political 
agenda.”  (The  same  accusation  made  by  another  gay 
reactionary  against  Esperanza  in  his  desperate  attempt 
to  de-rail  Esperanza’s  funding  three  years  ago.) 

Finally,  the  letter  expounds  on  what  they  call  the 
national  “victim  art”  movement  accusing  Esperanza  of 
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promoting  “divisiveness.”  The  letter  ends  with  names 
and  organizational  affiliations  attached  and  accompa¬ 
nying  phone  numbers.  The  gay  reactionaries  have  solid¬ 
ified  their  support  and  daringly  named  some  of  their 
members.  This  puts  to  rest  any  doubts  in  the 
lesbian/gay  and  straight  community  that  such  a  group 
existed.  Ultimately,  the  question  must  be  asked,  “Why 
did  the  Esperanza  get  de-funded  by  the  City  of  San 
Antonio?”  The  answer  is  much  more  complex  in  the 
larger  scheme  of  things;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  city 
council,  it  was  censorship,  homophobia,  racism,  sexism, 
closed  door/backroom  dealings  and  obstruction  of  due 
process.  Simply  put,  it  is  an  injustice  that  must  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  City  and  the  people  of  San  Antonio. 

Gloria  Ramirez  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Esperanza 
Center  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  She  serves  as  the  editor  of 
the  Center's  monthly  newsletter.  La  Voz  de  Esperanza. 


seven  days  a  week 
at*  night*  or  early  in  t*he  morning 
primary  care,  ob/gyn,  denial, 
mental  health,  specialty  services, 
acupuncture,  massage  and  urgent  care, 
all  under  one  roof. 


GEIGER-GIBSON 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTER 

250  MT.  VERNON  STREET,  DORCHESTER 

CALL  288  1140  FOR  AN  APPOINTMENT 

HARBOR  HEALTH  SERVICES,  INC. 
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Dennis  Poplin 


Gay  Men  Ally  with  the  Christian  Right 


Notes  from  San  Antonio 
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This  is  a  letter  from  the  battlefield.  Please  make  the  best  of  it.  There  are  battles  all  over 
the  country.  Skirmishes  and  outright  artillery  assaults.  We  only  know  about  them 
through  semi-interested  reporters  and  action  alerts.  We  seldom  understand  what  its 
like  during  the  fight.  Writing  becomes  too  hard. 


In  New  York  City,  as  the  fights  over  sex  panic,  sex 
clubs  and  bathhouses  are  raging,  conservative  and  pro¬ 
gressive  queers  are  at  each  other’s  throats.  Some  went 
for  more  government  control  over  queer  sex  lives;  some 


opposed  it.  It  is  typical  New  York  politics.  Heated,  per¬ 
sonal,  frustrating,  played  out  on  a  national  stage,  and 
people  get  book  deals.  No  queers,  at  least  from  my  out¬ 
side  perception,  seemed  to  be  organizing  to  destroy 


other  queer  groups. 

In  my  city — San  Antonio,  Texas — no  one  will  get  a 
book  contract.  We  are  too  far  from  the  media  food  chain 
for  that.  Also,  for  the  most  part,  if  it  doesn’t  happen  on 
one  of  the  coasts  or  in  a  big  media  town  you  don’t  get 
much  play. 

But  something  is  happening  here  that  bears  paying 

_  . 

attention  to.  Conservative  gay  men  have  teamed-up 
with  the  likes  of  the  local  Christian  Coalition,  anti- 
Choice  groups  and  far- right  Christian  ministers  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  progressive  Queer  politics  and  pro¬ 
mote  a  Republican  Party  agenda.  For  these  guys, 


defunding  the  progressive  Esperanza  Peace  and  Justice 
Center  is  worth  allying  with  the  Christian  Right.  [See 
Gloria  Ramierz,  in  this  issue,  on  the  Esperanza  Peace 
and  Justice  Center.] 

The  Gay-Right  Axis 

San  Antonio  Christian  Right  activists  have  worked 
knowingly  with  conservative  gay  men  to  eradicate  pub¬ 
lic  arts  funding  for  what  they  characterize  as  diseased, 
depraved  pornographers  who  want  their  children. 
Conservative  gay  men  in  San  Antonio  have  eagerly  col¬ 
laborated  with  the  Christian  Right  to  eradicate  public 

•  :  T:.::  " 

arts  funding  for  what  they  describe  as  anti-white,  anti¬ 
male,  Marxist  lesbian  pornographers  who  work  with 
children. 

These  white  gay  men  have  been  working  to  destabi¬ 
lize  all  organizing  within  queer  people  of  color  commu¬ 
nities  for  the  last  four  years.  [See  GCN,  Fall  1995,  inter¬ 
view  with  Graciela  Sanchez,  executive  director  of  the 
Esperanza  Center  and  artist,  Michael  Marinez.] 
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Publishing  their  own  newspaper,  this  group  has 
harassed  and  slandered  any  person  who  took  a  position 
of  leadership  within  Chicano  queer  communities.  They 
have  consistently  taken  positions  opposing  affirmative 
action,  labor  unions,  public  arts  funding,  multicultural- 
ism,  and  gender  and  race  parity  within  organizations, 
even  attacking  woman-only  spaces — as  sexist. 

In  imitation  of  the  Christian  Coalition  and  its  vehi¬ 
cle,  the  Republican  Party,  San  Antonios  rightwing  queer 
men  are  willing  to  create  and  sustain  enormous  com¬ 
munity  tension  and  divisiveness  in  order  to  get  what 
they  want.  And  what  they  want  is  a  return  to  white 
patriarchy — a  white  gay  patriarchy.  Doesn’t  that  sound 
so  foolishly  old-fashioned?  Then 
I  remember  the  Promise  Keepers, 
those  other  white  guys  who  are 
“fighting  to  take  America  back 
for  Christ.” 

The  gay  conservatives  haven’t 
fallen  very  far  from  the  Promise 
Keeper  tree.  In  the  latest  issue  of 
San  Antonio’s  rightwing  gay  news¬ 
paper,  the  state  president  of  the 
Log  Cabin  Republicans  (and  many 
of  these  guys  identify  as  Republicans)  writes,  “In  the  gay 
civil  rights  movement,  the  ‘weaker  sex’  has  never  looked 
stronger.  Since  the  advent  of  AIDS,  which  has  killed  so 
many  men  in  the  movement,  women  have  done  an 
admirable  job  of  taking  up  the  slack.”  Patriarchy  suddenly 
doesn’t  seem  so  anachronistic. 

Strange  Bedfellows? 

But  how  did  the  Christian  Right  and  the  Gay  Right 
get  together?  One  of  the  most  visible  members  of  the 
Gay  Rightwing,  who  identifies  as  “gay  but  still  a 
Christian,”  made  contact  with  the  Christian  Right  as  an 
aide  in  the  failed  mayoral  campaign  of  an  anti-tax,  anti¬ 
government  candidate.  He  and  his  small  group  of  fol¬ 
lowers  had  been  unsuccessful  in  attempts  to  defund  the 
Esperanza  Center  and  the  Media  Project  in  previous 
years.  Now,  with  a  new  more  conservative  city  council, 
the  force  of  the  Christian  Right  could  accomplish  what 
a  gay  conservative  could  not  do  alone.  The  Christian 


groups  were  more  than  happy  to  use  the  gay  men  for 
information  on  the  progressive  groups,  and  the  gay  con¬ 
servatives  kept  up  a  drumbeat  to  politicians  that  the 
Esperanza  and  Media  Project  were  radical  Communists 
who  didn’t  serve  or  represent  anyone. 

You  really  have  to  read  the  letters  these  guys  sent  to 
the  mayor,  city  council  members  and  the  press  to  get  the 
full  idea.  The  word  “Marxist”  is  used  5  times  on  one 
page.  “Pro-Castro”  three  times.  Pornography  is  repeated¬ 
ly  referenced.  Barbara  Hammer’s  Nitrate  Kisses  is  called 
“a  shameful  film  including  two  older  Lesbians  stimulat¬ 
ing  each  other’s  clitorises.”  An  ally  arts  organization  is 
criticized  for  it’s  programming  while  not  “blatantly 

political  or  pro-Marxist,  some  of 
the  performances  have  included 
material  not  suitable  for  children 
and  highly  offensive  to  many  les¬ 
bians  and  gays.” 

Now,  I  agree  that  this  is  comi¬ 
cal;  but  the  effect  has  also  been  to 
set  back  queer  pohtical  work  in 
this  city  15  years.  The  gay 
rightwing  men  will  continue  to 
spend  more  time  attacking  pro¬ 
gressive  lesbians,  other  queer  people  of  color  and  their 
allies  than  they  will  in  fighting  the  Christian  Right.  In 
fact,  they  don’t  fight  the  Rehgious  Right. 

The  Christian  Right  will  use  them  to  attack  progres¬ 
sive  politicians  and  public  policies  and  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  element  of  the  “queer  problem”  in  San  Antonio — 
brown  working  class  dykes.  The  fall  of  conservative  gays 
will  come  later. 

These  gay  men  are  so  out-of-it.  They  beheve  elimi¬ 
nating  public  funding  for  queer  arts  is  a  victory.  (In  a 
Repubhcan  sense,  defeat  of  any  public  arts  funding  is  a 
victory.)  In  San  Antonio,  public  arts  funding  is  the  only 
governmental  inroad  queers  have  made.  There  is  no 
domestic  partnership  registration,  and  no  anti-discrimi¬ 
nation  ordinance.  Hell,  we  don’t  even  have  a  human 
rights  commission.  The  Media  Project  was  the  only 
queer  specific  group  that  received  money,  and  gay  con¬ 
servatives  were  out  to  defund  us. 


Barbara  Hammer's  Nitrate  Kisses  is 
called  "a  shameful  film  including 
two  older  Lesbians  stimulating 
each  other's  clitorises."  -quote 
from  conservative  gays  in  a  letter 
to  city  government  and  the  press. 
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Dennis  Poplin 

Eliminating  Competition 

This  same  gay  conservative  group  is  now  publicizing 
their  idea  to  work  with  City  Council  members  on  an 
anti-discrimination  ordinance,  and  domestic  partner¬ 
ship,  too.  Now,  they  just  saw  the  power  of  the  Christian 
Right,  which  they  helped  to  whip  up  to  destroy  arts  pro¬ 
grams.  And  they  think  gay  marriage  is  going  to  pass? 
What  are  they  thinking?  They  are  thinking  that  their 
competition  for  power  and  representation  in  the  queer 
community  is  down.  White  men  rule. 

Watch  for  this  in  other  places.  Conservative  forces — 
gay  and  straight — coalescing  to  defeat  progressive  peo¬ 
ple,  women  and  people  of  color  whether  lesbian,  gay  or 
straight.  For  conservative  gay  men,  the  Republican 
social  agenda  is  the  first  priority.  The  gay  thing  is  just  a 
little  wrinkle  that  they  will  iron  out  in  due  time. 


There  are  many  more  issues  to  talk  about  in  this  sit¬ 
uation:  the  gay  Right  and  its  alliances  with  anti-govern¬ 
ment/anti-tax  political  parties  and  the  hard  core  (anti¬ 
choice,  Christian  militia)  Rightwing;  the  power  of 
stealth  campaigns;  the  fear  of  politicians;  the  fear  of 
electoral  politics  and  the  successful  use  of  homophobia 
to  disrupt  and  discredit  publicly  funded,  non-profit 
organizations.  But  that’s  got  to  wait.  Its  very  late  at 
night,  this  column  is  late  and  the  fight  starts  again 
tomorrow  morning. 

One  last  thing  though — I  do  wonder  about  national 
organizations  and  leaders  and  their  connection  to 
what’s  happening  in  the  real  world.  We  have  had  more 
support  from  straight  identified  organizations  than  gay 
ones.  Do  you  think  when  queer  national  leaders  come  to 
cities  they  know  what  they  are  stepping  into?  They  have 
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to  know  the  horrible  state  of  the  queer  community 
along  the  race  and  gender  divide.  Can  they  say  any¬ 
thing?  I  don’t  think  they  dare.  The  money  for  their  orga¬ 
nizations  comes  from  rich,  white  and,  in  this  city,  con¬ 
servative  men.  The  Human  Rights  Campaign’s  Elizabeth 
Birch  and  Donna  Redwing  both  came  to  San  Antonio  in 
November.  Do  you  think  they  were  looking  for  and 
speaking  to — oh,  I  don’t  know — progressive  working 
class  Queers?  Donna  did.  She  listened  to  the  situation — 
said  all  the  right  things.  She  committed  to  letting  con¬ 
servatives  know  where  HRC  stood.  But  all  that  was 
heard  as  HRC  flew  out  of  town  with  a  bagful  of  money 
was,  “we  don’t  get  involved  in  local  politics.”  Listen 
again,  all  politics  is  local. 

Dennis  Poplin  is  a  member  of  the  San  Antonio  Lesbian  & 
Gay  Media  Project.  He  also  works  as  a  youth  organizer 
on  issues  of  sexual  health  and  reproductive  rights. 
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by  Stuart  Timmons 

A  slew  of  slogans  describes  untold  queer  stories:  conspiracy  of  silence,  hidden  from  his¬ 
tory,  the  love  that  dare  not  speak  its  name.  But  a  new  trend  is  censoring  gay  and  lesbian 
stories,  and  it’s  from  within.  The  corporate  culture  invading  non-profit  community 
agencies  can  shut  down  your  free  press. 


Whether  they  are  the  house  media  officers  hired  by 
the  agencies,  or  outside  spin-meisters  hired  on  for  spe¬ 
cific  projects,  public  relations  flacks  can  withhold,  dis¬ 
tort,  and  outright  censor  the  news  from  agencies  of  the 
gay  and  AIDS  communities. 

I  should  know.  As  an  investigative  reporter  covering 
gay  and  AIDS  non-profits,  I’ve  had  to  joust  with  several 
agencies,  and,  unfortunately,  lost  a  few  rounds.  I’ve  had 
agencies  stall  in  answering  questions  until  a  hot  story 
has  cooled,  refuse  to  give  out  information  of  a  com¬ 
pelling  public  nature,  and  in  one  case  successfully  kill 
from  a  slated  publication  one  of  my  stories  that  went 
national  two  years  later.  Ironically,  this  type  of  censor¬ 
ship  is  happening  in  the  name  of  the  progressive  move¬ 
ment  and  is  subsidized  with  community  resources. 

Image  is  Everything 

We  live  in  an  age  of  public  relations.  A  number  of 
books,  most  recently  John  Stauber  and  Sheldon 
Rampton’s  Toxic  Sludge  is  Good  for  You;  Lies,  Damn  Lies, 
and  the  Public  Relations  Industry,  detail  the  methods  of 


public  relations  (p.r.)  firms  to  use  the  news  for  favor 
and  profit.  Stauber  and  Rampton  point  out  that 
America  employs  twice  as  many  p.r.  agents  as  journal¬ 
ists.  The  job  of  these  inevitable  spin-doctors  is  to 
obtain  public  interest  and  favor  by  slanting  or  manu¬ 
facturing  news.  Publicists  can  send  in-house  footage 
that  will  be  shown  as  news,  execute  multi-level  cam¬ 
paigns,  withhold  critical  information  (think  tobacco) 
and  even  spread  disinformation. 

Today,  gay  news  and  AIDS  news  have  become  a  prod¬ 
uct  guarded  and  marketed  by  agency  staff,  especially 
publicists.  News  means  image  and  publicity,  which  in 
turn  means  social  and  financial  support.  From  my  expe¬ 
rience,  these  agents  tend  to  divide  news  into  fluff 
(reprinted  press  releases)  and  attacks  (anything  inves¬ 
tigative).  The  dollar-drive,  glazed  with  social  benevo¬ 
lence,  allows  many  press  flacks  to  aggressively  battle 
reporters  committed  to  covering  the  increasingly  unac¬ 
countable  business  of  these  public  agencies.  As  one 
press  officer  asked  when  I  called  with  a  question,  “This 
is  going  to  be  a  favorable  story,  isn’t  it?  You’re  not  doing 
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some  sort  of — expose?  Are  you?” 
Another,  when  asked  for  board 
minutes  from  his  $20  million- a- 
year  non-profit,  declined.  “If  our 
minutes  were  available,  then  Lou 
Sheldon  could  get  ahold  of  them,” 
he  said. 

Indeed,  non-profits  often 
appear  to  craft  their  communica¬ 
tions  policies  to  protect  their 
image  more  than  the  best  interests 
of  their  clients.  In  1994,  I  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  about  a  ballot 
measure  aimed  at  creating  a 
Canadian-style  single-payer  health 
plan  for  California.  Most  AIDS 
lobbyists  and  agencies  supported 
Proposition  186,  which  would  have 
virtually  wiped  out  that  state’s  $40- 
billion  insurance  industry.  But  I 
learned  that  David  Mixner,  widely 
hailed  as  America’s  most  powerful 
gay  activist,  had  sent  letters  to  offi¬ 
cials  at  a  major  AIDS  non-profit 
attacking  the  measure,  despite  its 
endorsement  by  a  majority  of  the 
agency’s  clients  and  staff.  Though 
Mixner  decried  the  proposal  as  “a 
great  disservice  to  us  all,”  he  failed 
to  reveal  his  conflict  of  interest:  he 
was  an  operative  hired  by  the 
insurance  industry.  My  interviews 
with  board  members  of  the  agency 
confirmed  that  if  not  for  elaborate 
machinations  by  Mixner  and  other 
interested  parties,  sufficient  votes 
existed  for  the  agency  to  have 
endorsed  186.  After  my  piece 
was  published,  the  agency  did 
an  about-face  and  endorsed  the 
measure — quietly  and  only  days 
before  the  election,  thus  nullifying 
political  impact. 


Within  that  time,  I  received  a 
call  from  one  of  the  board  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  given  me  informa¬ 
tion  crucial  to  exposing  the  truth. 
His  voice  was  uncharacteristically 
strained.  “I’ve  been  told  that  it’s 
suddenly  agency  policy  that  I  can’t 
talk  to  any  reporter  without  notify¬ 
ing  the  media  officer  in  advance.”  I 
asked  him  how  that  made  him  feel. 

“Muzzled.  And  rather  resent¬ 
ful.”  He  sighed.  “But,  for  now,  it 
seems  to  do  more  good  for  me  to 
remain  on  the  board  than  not. 
Even  under  these  conditions.” 

Marketing  Censorship 

Exposing  problems  in  commu¬ 
nity  agencies  is  an  uphill  battle. 
The  straight  press  often  never 
looks,  and  when  it  does  it  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  phobe-baiting.  (Often  a 
rightful  tactic  since  opposition  to 
gay  and  HIV  interests  is  so  well 
funded  and  organized.)  And  the 
community  press  is  often  indebted 


to  many  vested  interests  in  the 
community — who  advertise.  This 
includes  non-profits,  which  often 
budget  half  and  full-page  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  as  public  education.  As 
community  agencies  deal  with  cor¬ 
porations,  the  community  and  its 
press  faces  ever-more  sophisticated 
compromises. 

Robert  Bray  of  the  Institute  for 
Alternative  Journalism  calls  this  a 
new  community  struggle.  “Gay 
and  lesbian  people  are  grappling 
with  this  issue,”  he  says.  “We  don’t 
yet  have  institutions  and  a  literacy 
which  arm  us  to  deal  with  this  con¬ 
flict  effectively.  We  don’t  have  gay 
adbusters.  We  don’t  have  p.r. 
watchdoggers.”  He  knows  the  terri¬ 
tory  well.  For  six  years,  Bray  served 
as  media  director  for  the  National 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force,  and 
prior  to  that  for  the  Human  Rights 
Campaign  Fund.  He  points  out 
that  visibility  has  been  such  a  dri¬ 
ving  movement  force  that  it  tends 
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to  exclude  anything  deeper  than  pop  culture.  “I  don’t 
mean  to  diminish  that,”  he  hastens.  “We  need  more 
openly  gay  politicians,  journalists,  and  celebrities.  But 
our  work  needs  to  shift  from  visibility- exclusive  cam¬ 
paigns  to  arming  ourselves  with  media  literacy  against 
corporate  marketeers.  We  are  a  community  particularly 
vulnerable  to  for-profit  p.r.  campaigns  and  to  non-prof¬ 
it  campaigns  that  are  modeled  on  them.” 

Increasingly,  community  non-profits  are  beholden 
to  corporate  “donations”  known  as  cause-related  mar¬ 
keting.  Such  underwriting  is  accompanied  by  standard 
contracts  trading  name  promotion  for  dollars — which 
come  from  ad  budgets.  “Print  ads  or  underwriting  phil¬ 
anthropy,”  says  Bray,  “yield  a  lucrative  association.” 
“Most  gay  and  lesbian  people  aren’t  going  to  go  out  and 
buy  a  Rabbit  because  they  saw  it  advertised  on  Ellen”  he 
says.  “But  in  a  post-modern  media,  it’s  all  connected.” 
Indeed:  ads  featuring  vaguely  gay  or  lesbian  consumers 
make  the  news  pages  of  the  gay  media.  Sponsors  of 
AIDS  events  are  referred  to  as  gaining  gold-plated  pub¬ 
licity  and  moral  cache.  Gay  pride  and  cultural  events 
drift  towards  the  cacophony  of  Olympic  Villages,  where 
logos  drown  out  spirit  and  meaning. 

The  unexpected  hybrid  of  this  transaction,  however, 
is  more  complex  than  a  simple  “sell-out.”  The  struggle 
for  sexual  liberation  and  equal  citizenship  is  often  sold  as 
a  market,  a  profile  of  free-spending  consumers.  This 
sharpens  class  divisions  and  resentments,  and  strips  us  of 
other  values.  Though  Bray  defends  his  fellow  publicists, 
he  simultaneously  warns  that  this  phenomenon  “pre¬ 
sents  consumerism  as  activism  and  manufactures  desire 
in  gay  and  lesbian  communities  for  corporate  products 
using  gay  and  lesbian  liberation  as  a  selling  tool.”  A  tool 
that  may  be  selling  more  and  more  of  our  souls. 


"Presented  by  Tanqueray" 

As  thousands  gather  along  a  closed-down  avenue  in 
Los  Angeles,  six-foot  speakers  pump  out  alternating 
messages.  A  solemn  voice  intones  the  staggering  AIDS 
death  toll  for  the  United  States,  then  an  even  worse  glob¬ 
al  statistic.  Ambient  static  creeps  into  the  background  as 
the  voice  of  John  Kennedy  calls  from  the  grave,  “Let  the 
word  go  forward,”  electrifying  each  listener  with  a  new 


Corporate  gush-fest:  the  4th  Calif.  AIDS  Ride 


application.  After  uplifting  music  and  more  AIDS  statis¬ 
tics,  Martin  Luther  King’s  cry  pierces  the  air.  “Let  free¬ 
dom  reign.  Free  at  last,  free  at  last,  thank  God  almighty 
I’m  free  at  last.”  More  music — from  rock  to  blues  to 
gospel — more  AIDS  stats,  then  Jesse  Jackson’s  voice  roars 
over  the  crowd.  The  MLK  ache  and  the  Jackson  thunder 
intensify  the  feelings  that  surge  through  the  street. 

All  the  elements  of  a  huge  demonstration  are  present. 
Today’s  focus  is  the  ongoing  AIDS  outrage:  the  cumula¬ 
tive  neglect,  the  political  posturing,  the  bodies  piled 
high,  the  silenced  leaders.  This  skillful  weave  of  progres¬ 
sive  icons  with  AIDS  seems  to  heal  a  community  wound. 

But  this  is  no  demo.  It’s  a  corporate  gush-fest  to  close 
the  fourth  California  AIDS  Ride,  “Presented  by 
Tanqueray.”  That  phrase,  by  contract,  must  be  uttered 
repeatedly,  to  reimburse  the  gin  giant’s  sponsorship  of 
this  event.  Later,  Judith  Light,  TV  star  and  board  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Los  Angeles  Gay  and  Lesbian  Center,  per¬ 
forms  ten  minutes  of  corporate  thank-yous,  dutifully 
and  effortlessly  uttering  Tanqueray ’s  name  with,  it 
seems,  every  other  breath.  Pat  Christian,  head  of  the  San 
Francisco  AIDS  Foundation,  also  benefiting  from  the 
event,  urges  the  crowd  to  anticipate  “a  hot  shower  and  a 
cold  Tanqueray  martini.”  Instead  of  using  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  talk  explicitly  about  safer  sex  or  pressuring  for 
more  government  money,  the  non-profit  leaders  use  the 
occasion  to  boost  gin  sales. 
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The  Bias  Threat 

That  the  AIDS  Ride  has  been  dogged  by  a  series  of 
reports  investigating  finances  and  ethics  is  never  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Washington  Post  and  US  News  and  World 
Report  both  published  stories  in  1997  that  the  Ride 
soaks  up  far  more  in  expenses  than  the  public  is  told 
close  to,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  half  of  every  dol¬ 
lar  raised.  That  activists  have  hounded  owner  and  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  AIDS  Ride,  Dan  Pallotta,  and  that  one 
state’s  attorney  general  fined  him  are  discretely  ignored. 
After  its  first  year,  I  began  investigating  the  Ride,  and 
have  published  two  articles  about  it.  That’s  when  I 
learned  the  back  story,  that  the  AIDS  Ride  and  its  non¬ 
profit  clients  don’t  seem  shy  about  controlling  the  press. 

Among  several  tips  I’d  gotten  about  the  ride  was  that 
Dan  Pallotta  was  working  on  commission — getting  a  cut 
of  the  funds  he  raised.  This  is  frowned  on  by  profession¬ 
al  standards  of  fundraising  since  it  can  lead  to  tactics  of 
excessive  pressure  on  donors,  including  skewed  account¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  the  fundraising  trade  group  (National 
Society  of  Fund  Raising  Executives)  requires  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  sign  an  ethics  pledge  which  forbids  taking  com¬ 
missions.  Pallotta  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  NSFRE, 
eventually  admitted  that  he  did  work  on  commission, 
and  stopped  doing  it.  A  local  paper  commissioned  the 
piece,  which  passed  the  paper’s  fact-checking. 

At  the  last  minute,  however,  it  was  killed  on  the 
grounds  of  being  “unwarranted  and  unfair,”  according 


to  editors.  Though  another  local  published  it,  their 
lower  circulation  effectively  cut  its  impact.  Later,  a  high- 
placed  source  at  the  benefiting  agency  (who  requested 
anonymity)  told  me  that  representatives  from 
Tanqueray  posed  as  agency  officials  and  called  several 
publications,  including  my  original  publisher,  to  lobby 
against  less-than-favorable  stories.  I  submitted  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  this  to  Dan  Pallotta  through  the  ride’s  publi¬ 
cist,  Bragman,  Nyman,  Cafarrelli,  which  is  paid  by 
Tanqueray.  “I  don’t  know  who  made  those  calls,” 
Pallotta  answered.  It  was  never  clear  whether  agency 
personnel,  Pallotta’s  people,  or  the  publicist  paid  by 
Tanqueray  made  the  calls.  The  bottom  line  is  that  when 
non-profits  and  for-profits  mix,  they  seem  to  opt  for 
rough  corporate  manners. 

The  media  officer  of  the  agency  involved  later  told 
me  that  he  personally  advocated  killing  my  story  after 
hearing  the  investigative  and  skeptical  questions  I  asked. 
“Just  on  the  basis  of  my  questions?”  I  asked.  “Yes,  And 
I’d  do  it  again.  I  consider  it  my  job.”  The  next  time  we 
talked,  and  I  was  reluctant  to  disclose  who  my  publish¬ 
er  was  for  fear  he  would  repeat  his  intimidation  cam¬ 
paign,  he  told  me  that  his  agency’s  policy  forbade  giving 
any  information  to  reporters  unless  they  revealed  their 
publishers.  But  when  I  complied,  those  involved  killed 
one  story  and  maimed  another. 

The  story  grew  as  Pallotta  franchised  his  successful 
event  nationally,  selling  on  the  golden  results  of 
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"...our  work  needs  to  shift  from  visibility-exclusive  campaigns 

to  arming  ourselves  with  media  literacy  against 

corporate  marketeers.  We  are  a  community  particularly 
Vulnerable  to  for-profit  p.r.  campaigns  and  to  non-profit 
campaigns  that  are  modeled  on  them." 


the  West.  But  two  rides,  in 
Philadelphia  and  Florida,  per¬ 
formed  so  dismally  (eating  up  to 
80  cents  of  each  dollar  for  expens¬ 
es)  that  non-profits  in  both  cities 
ultimately  fired  Pallotta.  So  I 


pitched  a  piece  on  Pallotta  to  Spin 
magazine,  since  an  editor  there 
had  solicited  me  for  story  ideas. 
However,  Spin’s  editors  heard 
from  Pallotta,  and  despite  their 
assurances  that  I  would  receive 


final  approval  of  my  article,  the 
most  newsworthy  facts  I  uncov¬ 
ered — quotes  from  three  ex¬ 
employees  of  the  Ride  complain¬ 
ing  about  Pallotta’s  alleged  money 
wasting — were  cut,  and  numerous 
“balancing”  passages  that  bore  no 
resemblance  to  what  I  had 
researched  or  written  were  added. 

The  bias  threat,  which  was  used 
to  kill  my  first  piece,  are  hardball 
tactics  used  against  the  press  by  the 
AIDS  Ride  and  its  non-profit 
clients.  Its  coverage  of  the 
Philadelphia  to  Washington  DC 
Ride  earned  Philadelphia  Gay  News 
legal  threats  from  Pallotta’s  attor¬ 
neys.  For  allegations  of  bias  which 
ultimately  fell  flat,  Pallotta’s 


Coors 

||jDuplicity 


A  jarring  example  of  progressive  non-profits  dealing  with 
corporate  devils  involves  the  campaign  of  Coors 
Brewing  Company  to  win  the  gay  market.  Twenty  years 
ago,  appalling  labor  conditions,  including  on-the-job  lie 
detector  sex  screening,  stirred  the  lesbian  and  gay  com¬ 
munity  to  join  a  labor  boycott  of  Coors.  But  gays  had  a 
bigger  reason  to  boycott:  Coors  profits  allowed  that 
leading  conservative  family  to  fund  a  veritable  Who's 
Who  of  the  homo-hating  Radical  Right  with  annual  mil¬ 
lions.  Lately,  Coors  has  persuaded  many  non-profits  to 
accept  underwriting  for  queer  events  from  pride 
parades  to  film  fests.  These  "gifts"  come  with  conditions 
of  logo  placement  and  product  promotion-often  tast¬ 
ing  parties  which  result  in  individuals  and  bars  breaking 
the  boycott. 

Supporters  of  Coors  cite  the  brewery's  improved  toler¬ 
ance  of  lesbian  and  gay  employees,  which  include  a  gay 
employees  union  (LAGER-Lesbian  And  Gay 


Employees  Resource),  and  domestic  partnership  bene¬ 
fits  for  queer  employees.  They  say  that  the  boycott 
ended  in  1987— when  only  the  labor  boycott  ended. 
According  to  Morris  Kight  and  Howard  Wallace,  co-con¬ 
venors  of  the  "queer-cott,”  gays  never  relented  because 
Coors'  massive  funding  of  anti-gay  policy  activism  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day. 


This  summer  in  California,  protests  erupted  over  the 
acceptance  of  Coors  money  by  the  San  Francisco 
Lesbian/Gay/Bisexual/Transgender  Community  Center, 
its  massive  L.A.  counterpart  (the  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Center)  and  Hollywood's  film  festival,  Outfest.  In  all 
cases,  these  agencies  defended  Coors  and  repeated  its 
corporate  line  that  it  had  become  gay-friendly.  Morgan 
Rumpf,  Executive  Director  of  Outfest  called  Coors  "an 
amazing  company"  and  insisted  that  stockholders,  not 
the  Coors  family,  were  the  homophobes.  "Why  punish 
this  corporation  due  to  the  acts  of  certain  stock  hold¬ 
ers?"  asked  the  queer  beneficiaries  of  Coors  money. 

However,  a  series  of  reports  by  San  Francisco  Bay 
Times  reporter  Bruce  Mirken  documented  that  the 
Coors  family  trust  owns  all  voting  stock  in  the  brewery. 
Right-wing  watchdog  Jerry  Sloan  calls  the  family,  the 
company,  and  the  arch-conservative  grant  making  foun- 
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lawyers  threatened  to  bring  suit  in 
California  (ruinous  to  a  distant 
community  business)  and 
demanded  several  forms  of  “retri¬ 
bution”  from  PGN.  In  a  letter 
dated  August  21,  1996  attorney 
Susan  E.  Holley  of  the  law  firm 
Rosenfeld,  Meyer  and  Susman, 
accused  PGN  of  adding  to  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  those  with  AIDS  by  its 
coverage  of  Pallotta,  and  stated 
that  PGNs  failure  to  comply 
would  constitute  an  admission 
by  PGN  that  it  no  longer  supports 
or  has  concern  for  the  AIDS  com¬ 
munity...”  Pallotta’s  overkill  came 
to  nothing — except  for  PGNs  legal 
costs  to  successfully  defend  their 
right  to  publish  news.  For  good 


measure,  Ms.  Holley  sent  a  nearly 
identical  letter  to  Philadelphia’s 
other  gay/ AIDS  paper,  Au  Courant, 
which  was  rejected  as  mistakenly 
sent.  Astonishingly,  community 
agencies  made  all  this  possible,  and 
may  employ  such  tactics  again. 

A  Code  of  Ethics 

One  of  the  hopes  of  Robert 
Bray  is  to  see  better  communica¬ 
tions  and  possibly  even  a  code  of 
ethics  for  public  relations  profes¬ 
sionals  within  gay  and  AIDS  com¬ 
munity  agencies.  “Gay  and  lesbian 
p.r.  people  have  never  come 
together.  We  need  to  convene 
about  how  to  do  our  work  to  com¬ 
bat  the  media  machine  of  the  Far 


Right.  And  address  some  of  these 
conflicts  that  are  coming  up 
around  consumerism,  corporate 
manipulation  of  gay  and  lesbian 
buyers,  and  the  privatization  of 
queer  space  through  our  publica¬ 
tions,  our  events,  our  pride  rallies. 
And  conflicts  of  interest.”  He  also 
calls  for  a  refresher  course  in 
media  ethics. 

“Gay  and  lesbian  p.r.  people 
need  to  step  back  and  do  a  real 
heartfelt  analysis  of  our  work.  How 
can  we  do  it  better  so  it  benefits 
more  gay  and  lesbian  people. 
That’s  never  happened.” 

Sounds  like  it’s  high  time. 

Stuart  Timmons  is  an  investigative 
journalist  who  lives  in  Los  Angeles. 


dations  "Siamese  twins."  The  most  vociferous  homo¬ 
phobes  and  AIDS  funding  slashers  in  Congress  are 
favored  for  heavy  funding  by  Political  Action  Coors 
Employees  (PACE). 

Mirken  also  exposed  that  far  from  abandoning  right-wing 
causes,  as  Coors  supporters  claim,  the  family  spun  off 
$36  million  in  Coors  assets  to  launch  the  Castle  Rock 
Foundation,  which  has  taken  over  the  work  formerly  done 
by  the  Adolph  Coors  Foundation.  That  is,  to  pump  huge 
sums  into  the  notoriously  conservative  Heritage 
Foundation,  the  Media  Research  Center,  which  lobbies 
against  gay  characters  on  television,  and  the  Free 
Congress  Foundation.  The  latter  group,  which  received  $  1 
million  in  Coors  funding  in  1995  alone,  recently  filed  an 
amicus  brief  in  the  Hawaii  same-gender  marriage  case 
calling  gay  marriage  "repugnant." 

To  justify  their  taking  of  Coors  money,  both  the  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Center  and  Outfest  cited  an  agency  infused  with 
gay  polity:  the  City  of  West  Hollywood.  In  May  of  this  year, 
the  We-Ho  City  Council  passed  a  resolution  to  "acknowl¬ 
edge  the  efforts  that  the  Coors  Brewing  Company  has 
made  in  its  policies  and  relations  with  the  lesbian  and  gay 
community."  It  directed  copies  of  the  endorsement  be 
sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Coors  Brewing,  to 


local  and  national  gay  press  organizations,  the  National 
Association  of  Gay  and  Lesbian  Festivals,  and  to  US  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Network  of  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Officials.  Veteran  activists  Don  Kilhefner  and  Morris  Kight 
are  campaigning  to  overturn  the  endorsement,  and 
accuse  Coors  of  a  divide-and-conquer  strategy. 

West  Hollywood  officials  deny  that  the  city  received  any 
sort  of  compensation  from  Coors,  but  taxpayer  funds 
were  handily  turned  into  press  agentry.  The  thousands 
attending  Outfest,  many  giddy  from  Coors  samples,  drank 
in  ads  proclaiming  "the  gay  city's"  endorsement  of  Coors. 
Outfest  and  the  LA  Lesbian  and  Gay  Center  have  declined 
to  make  public  the  information  on  which  they  based  their 
decision  to  accept  Coors  money.  Meanwhile,  the  San 
Francisco  LGBT  Center  endured  an  only-in-San-Francisco 
level  of  community  outrage,  and  rejected  the  Coors 
money-passing  it  to  the  National  office  of  Parents  and 
Friends  of  Lesbians  and  Gays,  which  declines  to  comment 
on  the  boycott. 

For  Los  Angeles-and  the  national  gay  community-the 
lingering  question  could  paraphrase  another  familiar  cor¬ 
porate  campaign.  Do  homophobes  help  you  with  one 
hand  so  they  can  destroy  you  with  the  other? 
Homophobes  do. 
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By  Richard  Goldstein 

As  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  gay  movement’s  dis¬ 
semination — not  only  in  America  but  throughout  the 
world — the  past  ten  years  or  so  have  seen  a  marked  shift 
in  the  media’s  attitude  toward  the  gay  community.  Part 
of  that  shift  has  been  the  admission  of  openly  gay  men 
and  lesbians  to  the  newsroom.  The  columnist  Deb  Price 
is  part  of  that  shift,  and  so  is  the  growing  corps  of  open¬ 
ly  gay  reporters  at  major  American  dailies.  But  I  want  to 
focus  on  a  group  of  gay  journalists  who  might  better  be 
called  “media  intellectuals,”  and  specifically  on  the 
cohort  that  has  arisen  in  the  90s  as  a  consequence  of  two 
related  phenomena:  the  recent  publishing  mini-boom  in 
what  might  be  called  “gay  normalcy  manifestos,”  and  the 
opening  of  the  op-ed  page  to  gay  commentary. 


I  take  it  as  very  significant  that 
this  commentary  is  nearly  always 
about  issues  in  the  gay  community 
itself.  It’s  rare  to  have  an  openly  gay 
journalist  invited  as  such  to  weigh 
in  on,  say  the  Promise  Keepers  or 
the  Million  Man  March,  even 
though  both  events  have  powerful 
homoerotic  currents — or  even  on 
rites  of  masculinity  and  femininity 


like  the  Miss  America  Pageant  and 
the  Superbowl.  Out  gay  commen¬ 
tary  is  virtually  reserved  for  issues 
in  which  the  mainstream  media 
see  a  problem  in  the  gay  communi¬ 
ty — and  usually  it  is  a  problem 
involving  sex.  This  alone  limits  the 
possibilities  for  lesbian  writers 
because  the  “problem  involving 
sex”  nearly  always  involves  gay 


men,  whose  desires  have  always 
been  a  flashpoint  for  the  anxieties 
all  homoeroticism  arouses  about 
the  ultimate  fragility  of  male 
power. 

Gay  "Citizens" 

Gay  sex  is  especially  fraught 
these  days,  what  with  AIDS,  of 
course — but  also  given  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  assimilation,  which  are 
even  greater,  for  many,  than  the 
temptations  of  the  flesh.  The  bar¬ 
gain  gays  are  being  offered  is  to 
trade  an  identity  based  on  desire 
for  a  new  identity  based  on  a  pure¬ 
ly  civic  status.  A  similar  bargain 
was  offered  to  Jews  of  the  post¬ 
enlightenment  era,  who  were  invit¬ 
ed  to  become  “citizens”  in 
exchange  for  keeping  their  identity 
private — that  is,  trading  in  their 
distinctive  costumes  and  language 
for  standard  European  manners 
and  attire.  I  don’t  mean  to  suggest 
that  assimilation  is  always  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  annihilation;  rather,  that 
this  is  the  sort  of  bargain  pariah 
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groups  are  always  offered  when  they  are  first  admitted 
into  bourgeois  society.  The  question  of  whether  gays 
should  take  the  bait  is  less  important  to  my  purpose 
here  than  the  issue  of  how  this  bargain  has  affected  gay 
discourse  in  the  mainstream  media. 

Liberal  society  accepts  the  homosexual  as  a  citizen, 
but  not  as  a  sexual  being.  Liberals  are  no  more  likely  to 
be  comfortable  with  the  facts  of  gay  sex  than  are  funda¬ 
mentalists.  The  s-word  still  raises  the  most  primal  fears 
in  most  straight  liberals  and  conservatives  alike. 
Sodomy:  ass  fucking;  cocksucking,  call  it  what  you  will; 
these  acts  are  the  essence  of  what  cannot  be  funded  by 
taxpayer  dollars  or  represented  in  any  respectable  pub¬ 
lication,  especially  when  the  parties  are  of  the  same  sex. 

Queer  Flesh 

How  does  this  paradox  of  enlightenment  and  horror 
play  out  when  it  comes  to  gay  journalists  in  mainstream 
media?  It  means  that  gay  writers  will  be  asked  to  com¬ 
ment  on  gay  sexuality  mostiy  to  condemn  it,  or  at  least 
to  help  manage  it.  It  means  that  journalists  who  are 
willing  to  look  at  the  more  unmediated  aspects  of  gay 
sexuality  with  horror  and  contempt  are  more  likely  to 
rise  in  the  mainstream  media,  and  to  have  their  voices 
amplified.  This,  above  all,  explains  the  rise  of  Larry 
Kramer  to  the  role  of  gay  spokesman.  His  hectoring 
puritanism  evokes  in  straight  liberals  precisely  the  rage 
and  horror  they  dare  not  articulate  toward  their  recent¬ 
ly  admitted  gay  brothers. 


The  bargain  gays  are  being  offered 
is  to  trade  an  identity  based  on  desire 
for  a  new  identity  based  on  a  purely 
civic  status. 


If  a  journalist  attaches  this  rage  to  a  high  concept,  as 
Gabriel  Rotello  has  in  his  notion  of  “sexual  ecology,”  the 
same  feelings  are  not  only  tapped  but  rationalized. 
Freighted  with  similar  scientific  and  statistical  pre¬ 
sumptions,  demands  that  the  state  close  down  unsafe 
sex  environments  are  given  heavy  play  in  the  main¬ 
stream  media  when  they  are  made  by  gay  activists  who 
have  an  imprimatur  no  straight  crusader  could  possess. 
This  persona  of  the  Gay  Jeremiah,  hurling  accusations  at 
his  people  for  not  being  pious — or  in  this  case,  chaste — 
has  been  a  route  to  fame  and  fortune  for  gay  journalists 
since  the  days  of  Randy  Shilts,  who  used  it  to  convince 
the  mainstream  media  that  he  was  capable  of  “objectiv¬ 
ity”  in  assigning  blame  for  the  AIDS  crisis. 

Of  course,  there  are  real  issues  of  safety  and  survival 
behind  the  current  debate  over  gay  sexuality.  I  don’t 
wish  to  overlook  these  issues,  only  to  point  out  that 
AIDS  prevention  is  not  the  only  agenda  operating  here. 
A  powerful  current  of  homophobia  persists  in  liberal 
society,  and  the  impulse  to  close  down  gay  sexuality  not 
only  predates  the  AIDS  crisis;  it  defines  the  AIDS  crisis. 
Now  that  this  repressive  agenda  is  attached  to  the  glit¬ 
tering  promise  of  social  belonging,  it  is  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  resist.  Yet,  only  by  becoming  aware  of  this  fear 
that  dare  not  speak  its  name  can  we  finally  arrive  at  a 
workable  solution  to  the  problem  of  sexual  safety,  not  to 
mention  psychic  stability. 

As  for  making  sure  that  gay  and  lesbian  voices  in 
the  mainstream  media  reflect  the  actual  beliefs  of  the 
gay  community,  that  is  an  even  more  intractable  prob¬ 
lem.  Until  gays  and  lesbians  are  truly  welcome  in  soci¬ 
ety,  the  mass  media  will  always  attempt  to  select 
spokespeople  who  can  be  counted  on  to  promote  the 
bad  bargain  of  chaste  assimilation.  But  we  can  make 
our  own  decisions  about  that  deal.  And  the  first  step  in 
achieving  that  autonomy  is  to  resist  our  designated 
spokesmen  whenever  they  give  us  hell  for  the  sake  of 
someone  else’s  heaven. 

Richard  Goldstein  is  a  writer  for  the  Village  Voice.  This 
article  was  delivered  as  a  talk  at  the  Alternative 
Journalism  Conference  held  in  November  in  New  York 
City. 
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THE  MYTH  OF  UPWARD  MOBILITY 


By  Susan  Moir 


Almost  five  years  ago,  on  December  29, 
1992, 1  started  a  new  career  and  became 
middle-class.  I  just  make  too  much 
money  and  have  too  much  control  over 
my  working  conditions  to  not  admit  that 
I  am  no  longer  working  class.  Despite 
this  individual  “achievement”  and  my 
success  in  being  “upwardly  mobile,”  I  will 
argue  that  the  myth  of  upward  mobility 
has  played  a  powerful  role  in  destroying 
working  class  communities  and  working 
class  consciousness  in  this  society  and 
that  this  myth  has  the  same  destructive 
potential  for  lesbian  and  gay  communi¬ 
ties.  As  a  member  of  the  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Labor  Activist  Network  (GALLAN),  I 
primarily  work  in  the  labor  movement. 


Class  Takes 

While  it  can  certainly  be  argued  that  in  the  US,  we 
have  no  class,  I  don’t  believe  anyone  really  buys  the 
childhood  fable  that  the  US  is  a  classless  society.  We 
know  that  there  are  various  classes  and  we  all  think  that 
we  are  middle  class.  We  don’t  observe  much  movement 
between  the  classes,  but  we  all  believe  in  the  idea  of 
upward  mobility.  The  contradictions  between  our 
beliefs  and  our  realities  divide  us  from  each  other. 
Communities  are  divided  by  competition,  rivalry  and 
alienation.  Families  are  divided  by  blame  and  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  not  “making  it”  with  personal  failure.  These  con¬ 
tradictions  destroyed  my  family  and  profoundly  affect¬ 
ed  how  I  view  class  and  its  role  in  society.  Before  I 
describe  examples  from  my  own  life  to  demonstrate  the 
destructive  power  of  the  myth  of  upward  mobility,  I’ll 
first  give  a  quick  outline  of  how  I  view  class  in  the  US. 

Simply  put,  there’s  lower  class,  middle  class  and 
upper  class.  The  first  discussion  of  class  that  I  remem¬ 
ber  participating  in  was  at  my  Aunt  Helen’s  kitchen 
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table  when  I  was  about  ten  years  old.  My  parents  and 
aunts  and  uncles  were  arguing  over  who  among  them 
was  working  class  and  who  lower-middle  class.  They 
concluded  with  the  analysis  that  wearing  a  suit  to  work 
made  you  middle  class.  Let’s  forget  for  the  moment  the 
finer  distinctions  of  lower-middle,  upper-lower,  lower- 
upper,  etc.,  and  look  at  the  differences  that  define  the 
lower,  middle  and  upper  classes. 

By  upper  class  I  mean  owning  class,  the  people  who 
own  the  means  of  production  and  property  for  profit. 
Most  of  us  have  heard  of  them.  Few  of  us  have  actually 
met  them.  They  live  the  most  segregated  lives  in 
America,  having  contact  only  with  those  who  are  like 
them  and  those  who  serve  them.  By  lower  class  I  mean 
working  class  and  I  include  the  poor,  because  poor  peo¬ 
ple  do  work.  The  recent  use  of  the  term  “underclass”  to 
describe  the  poor  is  a  particularly  Orwellian  attempt  to 
perpetuate  classlessness  in  an  increasingly  class-bound 
society  by  creating  a  category  that  is  beneath  class!  The 
working  class  is  made  up  of  the  people  who  make 
things,  including  services,  and  consume  the  high-profit 
margin  goods  of  this  society.  They  don’t  consume  the 
bargain  items,  those  commodities  that  don’t  have  high 
profit  margins  like  high-end  electronics  or  antiques. 
This  bargain  basement  consumption  is  reserved  for  the 
upper  class;  it  is  not  important  for  the  owning  class  to 
make  a  profit  on  its  own  consumption.  It  is  important 
for  the  owning  class  to  make  a  lot  of  profit  on  our  con¬ 
sumption.  Relationships  to  both  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  define  clear  distinctions  between  the  working 
class  and  the  owning  class. 

Regarding  the  middle  class,  I’ve  always  liked  an  arti¬ 
cle  written  in  the  1970s  by  Barbara  and  John  Ehrenreich 
on  what  they  called  the  Professional  Managerial  Class, 
or  PMC.  As  the  overseers  for  the  owners,  this  class  keeps 
order  in  the  realm  of  production  and  does  the  hiring 
and  firing.  In  the  realm  of  consumption,  they  are  the 
marketers,  teasing  us  to  sate  our  unfulfilled  needs  with 
stuff,  more  stuff,  the  symbols  of  making  it.  The  middle 
class  is  invested  in  capitalism  literally  as  well  as  ideolog¬ 
ically:  they  own  stocks.  Working  class  families,  if  they 
were  gainfully  employed  and  lucky  enough,  tend  to 
leave  life  insurance,  not  portfolios.  This  is  another  way 
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Our  family  awoke  from  the  dream 
of  upward  mobility  to  find  ourselves  in 

a  nightmare. 


that  I  know  I  am  middle  class.  I 
now  own  stocks. 

Stories  from  my  own  family, 
one  related  to  home,  the  other  to 
work,  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the 
destructive  power  of  the  myth  of 
upward  mobility. 

Middle  Class  Symbols 

My  parents,  the  children  of  four 
immigrants,  did  everything  right. 
They  got  married  just  after  World 
War  II  and  lived  in  a  small  apart¬ 
ment  over  a  hardware  store.  They 
told  us  all  kinds  of  stories  about 
how  the  bathtub  was  in  the  kitchen 
and  how  my  father  carried  the 
washing  machine  upstairs  on  his 
back.  When  I  was  a  year  old,  my 
sister  was  born  and  they  bought  a 
two-family  house  in  an  Irish  ghet¬ 
to.  The  rent  from  the  tenants 
downstairs  paid  the  mortgage  on 
the  house.  When  I  was  ten,  they 
realized  the  American  dream  and 
bought  a  single  family  house  on 
the  other  side  of  town.  Our  family 
awoke  from  the  dream  of  upward 
mobility  to  find  ourselves  in  a 
nightmare.  Our  family  was 
destroyed  from  that  moment  on. 

We  lost  all  sense  of  community, 
of  where  we  came  from.  We  then 
lived  on  a  street  where  everyone 
came  from  the  same  Irish  ghetto  or 
from  Everett,  another  working 
class  town  populated  by  immi¬ 
grants.  Each  family  had  scrimped 
and  saved  to  buy  that  single  family 
home.  Life  was  dominated  by  the 
drive  to  accumulate  and  the  com¬ 
petition  of  showing  off  the  goods 
to  the  rest  of  the  street.  Family  life 


no  longer  happened  on  the  porch 
or  the  street,  but  inside  the  house 
or  in  the  backyard.  Life  outside  the 
house  revolved  around  the  lawn 
and  shrubbery  that  maintained  the 
barriers  between  the  houses  and 
what  went  on  in  them.  What  went 
on  in  the  houses  was  a  lot  of  con¬ 
flict,  alcoholism  and  other  forms 
of  abuse.  To  all  appearances,  the 
Cleavers;  in  reality,  we  were  the 
Bunkers.  This  was  a  transient  expe¬ 
rience  with  upward  mobility,  half  a 
generation.  No  one  I  grew  up  with 
still  lives  on  that  street.  My  parents 
live  in  a  trailer  park  in  New 
Hampshire.  They  sold  the  house, 
put  the  money  in  the  bank  because 
they  had  lousy  pensions  and  now 
live  off  the  interest. 

Falling  Off  the  Horse 

The  work  story  has  to  do  with 
my  father  who  was  a  very  skilled 
white  worker.  He  installed  bank 
equipment  at  a  time  when  banks 
were  booming.  From  Providence 
to  Maine,  every  drive-up  window 
you  see  in  eastern  New  England, 
my  father  put  it  in.  The  next  time 
you  use  your  ATM  look  at  the 
brand.  There  are  only  two,  Mosler 
and  Diebold.  Before  my  father 
went  into  the  Army,  he  worked  for 


Mosler.  After  he  came  home,  he 
worked  for  Diebold.  He  worked  for 
Diebold  for  24%  years.  He  wasn’t 
in  a  union.  He  voted  twice  against 
joining  the  Boilermakers.  The  sec¬ 
ond  election,  he  talked  his  younger 
partner  into  voting  no. 

When  he  was  52,  a  Japanese 
company  came  into  this  area  to 
bust  up  the  monopoly  of  these  two 
companies.  My  father,  knowing 
every  bank  in  the  area,  was  hired 
by  that  company  to  develop  the 
territory.  He  put  down  the  tools 
and  put  on  a  suit.  Now  he  was 
middle  class.  They  gave  him  a  few 
toys,  an  adding  machine  and  some 
forms  to  fill  out.  He  opened  an 
office  in  the  cellar  and  began  going 
out  to  see  his  friends  in  the  banks 
to  sell  them  Japanese  equipment. 
Within  a  year  he  had  gone  com¬ 
pletely  bust  and  the  company  left 
town.  At  53  years  old  he  was  out  of 
work.  It  was  a  monopoly  business 
and  he  had  no  union,  He  was 
blackballed  and  never  worked 
again  in  the  field  he  really  loved 
and  was  very  good  at.  My  father 
had  no  talent  and  no  real  interest 
in  sales.  But  when  the  gold  ring 
came  by,  the  chance  to  make  it 
upward,  he  did  what  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  do.  He  grabbed  for  the 
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ring  and  he  fell  off  the  horse.  There 
was  only  one  chance  and  he  had 
blown  it.  He  never  forgave  himself, 
and  neither  did  my  mother.  They 
have  spent  25  bitter  years  blaming 
each  other.  He  worked  as  a  janitor 
off  and  on  until  he  took  his  Social 
Security  at  63. 

Gl  Benefits 

Many  years  ago,  I  went  to  a  lec¬ 
ture  by  Mike  Stone  who  teaches  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Boston.  He  spoke  on  the  post-war 
benefits  to  the  white  working  class, 
things  like  GI  loans  for  college, 
subsidized  mortgages,  the  inter¬ 
state  highway  system  and  the 
development  of  predominantly 
white  suburbs.  He  talked  of  how 
these  benefits  divided  the  white 
and  black  working  classes  and 
served  the  interests  of  the  owners. 
These  benefits  ensured  a  certain 
amount  of  fluidity  between  the 
working  class  and  the  middle  class 
for  white  people  and  the  benefits 
themselves  created  a  powerful  illu¬ 
sion  of  even  greater  fluidity.  The 
history  of  slavery  provides  the 
African  American  community  with 
a  more  accurate  perception  of  class 
in  the  US.  You  were  either  owned 
or  you  were  an  owner.  As  people  of 
color  watched  their  white  neigh¬ 
bors  desert  the  cities  with  their  GI 
benefits  after  WWII  and  witnessed 
the  disinvestment  by  the  owning 
class  in  their  communities,  there 
was  no  incentive  to  accept  the 
myth  of  upward  mobility. 

My  family  was  a  direct  recipient 
of  those  GI  benefits.  We  had  the 


house,  car,  good  public  schools 
and  lived  in  a  white  suburb.  My 
father  grew  up  with  people  like 
him  in  Roxbury,  a  multiracial 
urban  neighborhood.  Within  fif¬ 
teen  years,  he  had  traded  away 
community  and  solidarity  with 
neighbors  who  had  the  same  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  interests  as 
him  for  the  myth  of  upward 
mobility.  Within  fifteen  years,  he 
had  worked  his  way  up  and  fallen 
all  the  way  down  again.  The  bene¬ 
fits  he  gained  from  trading  com¬ 
munity  for  status  were  transient 
not  only  for  him  but  for  his  chil¬ 
dren.  None  of  his  kids  made  it  out 
of  the  working  class  until  I  did  at 
age  45.  His  grandchildren  are  dri¬ 
ving  truck,  working  in  a  day  care 
and  clerking  in  a  store.  The  failure 
of  his  children  and  grandchildren 
to  move  up  has  deepened  his  own 
sense  of  failure  and  marked  us  all 
with  the  stigma  of  just  not  having 
worked  hard  enough. 

In  my  extended  family  and  in 
my  work  as  a  labor  activist,  I  have 
seen  stories  like  these  many  times. 
As  a  member  of  the  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Labor  Activist  Network 
(GALLAN),  I  am  interested  in  how 
these  stories  have  affected  working 
class  queers  and  the  course  of  the 
queer  movement. 

The  Queer  Class  Map 

What  are  the  implications  of 
the  destructive  power  of  the  myth 
of  upward  mobility  for  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  communities?  For  starters, 
working  class  queers  and  their 
issues  are  invisible  in  our  own 


communities.  Class  in  the  gay 
media  is  fairly  limited  to  bar  ads 
appealing  to  the  exoticism  and 
romance  of  working  class  men.  In 
mainstream  gay  politics,  there  is 
no  recognition  of  class  or  how  it 
drives  some  of  the  issues  arising 
from  grassroots  groups.  Two  of  the 
communities  most  prominent 
political  campaigns  of  the  past  few 
years  show  the  underground 
power  of  working  class  issues  to 
shape  our  concerns. 

“Gays  in  the  military”  was  taken 
up  as  an  issue  by  our  own  lesbian 
and  gay  upper  classes  as  if  it  were  a 
question  of  the  right  to  wear  uni¬ 
forms  and  fight  for  American 
imperialism.  For  working  class 
queers,  the  issue  of  equality  in  the 
military  is  an  issue  about  employ¬ 
ment  security  and  educational 
benefits.  We  lost  big  in  the  “Don’t 
ask,  Don’t  tell”  fiasco,  not  because 
a  few  sergeants  or  generals  have  to 
stay  in  the  closet.  We  lost  big 
because,  for  working-class  gays 
and  lesbians,  but  particularly  for 
lesbians  of  color,  it  is  no  longer  safe 
to  go  to  the  place  where  you  knew 
you  could  get  a  job,  healthcare  and 
education.  Although  seen  by  the 
mainstream  lesbian  and  gay  politi¬ 
cal  leadership  as  a  disappointment 
and  a  betrayal  by  Clinton,  albeit  a 
forgivable  one,  it  was  a  huge  and 
tragic  loss  for  our  community. 

Another  major  issue,  domestic 
partnership,  has  been  portrayed  by 
the  mainstream  leadership  as  just  a 
step  in  the  fight  for  gay  marriage. 
Domestic  partnership  is  an  issue 
about  healthcare.  GALLAN  (the 
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Gay  and  Lesbian  Labor  Activists’ 
Network)  doesn’t  take  a  position 
on  domestic  partnership.  The  rea¬ 
son  we  don’t  is  that  we  believe  in 
healthcare  for  all.  Everybody 
should  have  healthcare  whether 
you’re  employed  or  not,  whether 
you’re  in  a  relationship  or  not, 
whether  you’re  gay  or  not.  It  is  an 
issue  about  economic  security. 

Who's  On  Top? 

Refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
power  of  class  will  not  make  it  go 
away.  Classes  exist  in  queer  com¬ 
munities  as  well  as,  and  parallel  to, 
straight  society.  On  top  are  those 
who  own  the  gay  banks,  gay  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  gay  real  estate 
agencies.  Have  you  seen  the  ad  in 
Bay  Windows  recentiy  for  the  gay 
car  dealer?  These  are  the  queers 
who  take  advantage  of  our  so- 
called  upward  mobility,  the  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  the  “gay  market.”  On  the 
bottom  are  poor  lesbians  with  chil¬ 
dren,  black  gay  men  with  AIDS, 
working  class  youth,  streetwalking 
transvestites  and  transsexuals  and 
all  the  other  victims  of  economic 
injustice  and  discrimination  who 
are  rendered  invisible  in  our  “class¬ 
less”  communities  or  judged  fail¬ 
ures  in  the  wars  of  upward  mobili¬ 
ty.  The  same  economic  and  social 
phenomena  that  have  divided  and 
weakened  the  working  class  in  our 
society  will  divide  and  weaken  us 
as  well  if  we  do  not  embrace  all  our 
sisters  and  brothers  in  a  movement 
not  for  greater  accumulation  but 
for  diversity  and  social  justice. 
Here’s  an  example. 


I  gave  a  talk 
recently  on  class 
and  unions  to 
the  hotline  vol¬ 
unteers  at  the 
local  gay  health 
center.  It  was  a 
very  disturbing 
encounter. 

Although  they 
were  not  the 
numerical 
majority  in  the 
room,  a  group  of 
hostile  gay  white 
men  dominated 
the  discussion. 

They  were  anti¬ 
union,  but  most 
of  their  hostility 
was  directed  at 
women  on  wel¬ 
fare.  Many  of 
these  guys  grew 
up  working 
class,  but  they 
were  on  the  move.  They  were  living 
examples  of  the  exceptions  to  the 
“myth”  of  the  upwardly  mobile. 
Childless  white  men,  they  had 
property  in  the  South  End  and 
they  had  made  it.  They  conformed 
to  the  ideology  of  upward  mobility 
by  focusing  their  judgment  and 
hostility  at  those  beneath  them  on 
the  ladder  of  success — those  who 
had  not  made  it  because  they  were 
slackers,  liars  or  cheats.  They  did 
not  see  that  women  on  welfare 
could  be  queers,  part  of  our  com¬ 
munity,  patients  at  the  health  cen¬ 
ter  or  callers  to  their  hotline. 


In  fact,  I  was  a  lesbian  mother 
on  welfare.  As  a  teenager  desper¬ 
ately  trying  to  be  straight,  I  got 
knocked  up  and  became  a  single 
mother.  I  spent  10  years  on  wel¬ 
fare,  came  out  on  welfare,  became 
political  on  welfare  and  got  a  col¬ 
lege  education  while  on  welfare. 

There  are  still  girls  like  me  out 
there  trying  to  be  straight  and  get¬ 
ting  knocked  up.  They’re  in  little 
communities  all  over  the  place. 
They’re  not  in  our  community. 
They  don’t  often  come  to  our  ser¬ 
vice  organizations  and  I  worry 
about  the  unique  exception  who 
might  call  that  hotline.  Someone 
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who  might  be  more  likely  to  call 
that  hotline  is  the  young  faggot 
from  South  Boston  who’s  afraid  his 
friends  have  found  out.  His  moth¬ 
er’s  on  welfare  and  he  lives  in  pub¬ 
lic  housing.  If  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  role  of  class  in  the  lesbian 
and  gay  community,  can  we  get  him 
what  he  needs  before  he  becomes 
another  casualty  of  the  youth  sui¬ 
cide  epidemic  plaguing  South 
Boston.  Some  of  those  young  men 
have  got  to  be  our  youth. 

We  have  spent  a  lot  of  our 
resources  and  political  capital  in 
the  past  few  years  on  programs  for 
youth.  These  programs  are  dispro¬ 
portionately  available  to  better  off 
youth  in  the  suburban  schools. 
The  invisibility  of  working  class 
queers  negatively  affects  working 
class  queer  kids  who  do  not  benefit 
from  political  gains  that  are  not 
equally  available. 

This  myth  of  upward  mobility 
has  very  serious  consequences  for 
undermining  the  fabric  of  our 
community.  Another  example 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe 
recendy.  There  was  a  story  on  a 
conference  about  health  care  bias 
against  transsexuals.  It  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  picture  of  three 
queens.  Two  of  them  looked  like 
me  at  work — power  suits,  butchy. 
The  third  one  I  happen  to  know, 
and  she’s  not  going  to  pass.  The 
story  quotes  an  allegedly  support¬ 
ive  doctor  from  Harvard  Medical 
School  who  says,  “I’m  trying  to 
break  down  popular  attitudes  that 
all  these  people  are  drag  queens.” 
He  means,  of  course,  that  drag 


queens  are  low  class — not  success¬ 
ful  and  not  middle  class.  He  is 
cleaning  up  our  act,  homogenizing 
us  and  excluding  those  who  don’t 
fit  our  image  as  a  “market.”  In  fact 
most  of  the  drag  queens  are  not 
going  to  make  it  to  this  conference 
and  get  their  pictures  in  the  Globe. 
Most  drag  queens  cannot  afford 
the  clothes  that  the  sisters  in  the 
picture  have  on  their  backs. 

Beware  of  image.  What  they 
think  of  as  the  dregs  of  society, 


invisibility 

of  working  class  queers 
negatively  affects  work¬ 
ing  class  queer  kids 
who  do  not  benefit  from 
political  gains  that  are 
not  equally  available. 


drag  queens  and  bull  dykes,  are 
essential  members  of  our  commu¬ 
nities.  If  we  cut  out  folks  at  the 
bottom  in  order  to  let  a  few  break 
through  the  top,  we  have  no  com¬ 
munity  left.  They  will  have  divided 
and  conquered  us;  we  become  just 
another  marketing  niche. 

Merging  Class  and  Queer 

The  labor  movement  in  this 
country  is  the  oldest,  longest 


standing,  most  successful  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  working  class, 
including  working  class  queers. 
There  is  a  place  for  those  of  us  who 
want  to  merge  class  and  queer  pol¬ 
itics  and  that  place  is  either  in  the 
labor  movement  or  as  a  supporter 
of  the  labor  movement.  More  and 
more  queers  have  become  active  in 
the  labor  movement.  Regional 
organizations  that  have  existed 
since  the  1970’s  came  together  four 
years  ago  to  form  a  national  orga¬ 
nization  called  Pride  at  Work:  the 
Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual  and 
Transgender  Labor  Organization. 
This  year  Pride  at  Work  has 
become  an  official  affiliate  of  the 
national  AFL-CIO.  We  have  advi¬ 
sory  committees  to  the  executive 
boards  of  some  the  largest  unions 
and  we  have  grassroots  commit¬ 
tees  in  local  unions  all  over  the 
country. 

Unions  have  participated  in  or 
led  campaigns  for  many  of  the 
gains  that  lesbians  and  gays  have 
made  in  the  recent  past,  including 
domestic  partnership  and  anti-dis¬ 
crimination  language  in  the  work¬ 
place  and  at  the  state  level.  But  this 
history  is  buried  by  the  main¬ 
stream  gay  media.  A  typical  exam¬ 
ple  was  the  recent  coverage  by  the 
local  Boston  gay  paper  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  by  West  Hollywood  City 
Council  honoring  Coors  beer  for 
their  support  of  domestic  partner¬ 
ship.  In  his  criticism  of  the 
Council’s  award,  the  reporter 
reviewed  the  “history”  of  the 
Coors  boycott.  There  is  no  men¬ 
tion  in  this  continued  on  page  4! 


Nancy  Nangerom 


_  _  THE  VIRTUAL 

Movement 

By  Nancy  Nangeroni 


The  number  of  people  identifying  as  transgender  is  rel¬ 
atively  small.  Every  organizer  of  TG  events  knows  that  it 
takes  an  enormous  amount  of  work  just  to  gather  a  few 
hundred  such  people  together  in  one  place.  Contrast 
this  to  the  gay  liberation  movement,  where  thousands 
gather  weekly  at  party  events,  and  tens  of  thousands 
gather  each  year  in  virtually  every  major  city  for  Pride 
and  other  events.  In  Boston,  the  Pride  transgender  con¬ 
tingent  has  yet  to  turn  out  more  than  about  50  people. 
In  December  of  1995,  when  250  people  turned  out  at  a 
vigil  for  murdered  transsexual,  Chanelle  Pickett,  a  show 
of  hands  of  transgender  folks  was  asked  for.  Fewer  than 
a  dozen  people  raised  their  hands  to  acknowledge  being 
transgender.  Though  that  number  would  no  doubt  be 
larger  today,  it  was  painfully  obvious  that  either  there 
are  simply  not  very  many  transgender  people  out  there 
or  few  are  willing  to  be  recognized  as  such. 


Despite  the  embarrassingly  slim 
numbers  of  people  who  will  stand 
up  and  be  counted,  the  transgender 
movement  has  gained  a  surprising¬ 


ly  high  profile  in  straight  news 
media,  with  favorable  feature  sto¬ 
ries  now  in  the  New  York  Times , 
Time,  Newsweek,  and  “20  /20,”  as 


well  as  major  publications  abroad. 
Major  gay  publications  now  regu¬ 
larly  carry  transgender  content,  and  . 
the  transgender  movement  is  being 
hailed  by  some  as  the  leading  edge 
of  queer  activism.  And  yet,  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  500  transgender  people  is 
still  unheard  of.  How  can  this  be? 

There  are  at  least  two  issues  at 
work  here.  One  is  that  to  be  trans¬ 
gender  is  to  be  even  more  different, 
more  challenging  to  conventional 
norms,  than  to  be  gay  or  lesbian  or 
bisexual.  To  be  transgender — at 
least  for  some — is  to  be  visibly, 
undeniably  queer.  Transgenderism 
is  a  potent  catalyst,  whether  to 
upset  or  foster  growth.  The  trans¬ 
gender  person  highlights  an  enor¬ 
mous  blind  spot  in  our  culture — 
the  presumption  of  a  binary  norm 
of  sex  and  gender.  The  very  exis¬ 
tence  of  transgender  people  consti¬ 
tutes  a  potent  critique  of  our  gen¬ 
dered  way  of  thinking.  So  it  doesn’t 
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take  many  TG  folk  to  create  quite  a 
stir,  as  any  such  person  can  tell 
you.  By  itself,  this  effect  might  be 
sufficient  to  birth  a  movement, 
much  as  persons  with  disabilities 
succeeded  in  making  some  gains  in 
recent  years.  However,  there’s 
another  powerful  force  in  play  that 
services  the  transgender  move¬ 
ment — the  internet. 

Virtual  Organizing 

With  transgender  people  rela¬ 
tively  few  and  far  between,  TG 
folk  that  take  the  personal  risk  of 
making  a  public  stand  on  behalf 
of  their  rights  are  rare  indeed.  The 
internet,  though,  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  connect  these  few,  scattered 
people  in  a  timely  and  efficient 
fashion.  Where  the  gay  liberation 
movement  relied  on  phone  trees 
to  spread  the  word,  the  transgen¬ 
der  movement  relies  on  the  inter¬ 
net.  What’s  the  difference?  On  the 
internet,  one  person  can  send  a 
message  to  an  unlimited  number 
of  others  with  the  press  of  a  single 
button.  Each  individual  can  tailor 
the  incoming  flow  of  information 
to  meet  their  interests.  When  tele¬ 
phone  was  the  primary  means  of 
fast  communication,  connection 
relied  on  an  unbroken  chain  of 
individual  effort.  On  the  internet, 
a  single  individual  can  send  a 
message  around  the  world.  In 
essence,  each  person  on  the  net 
has  at  their  fingertips  the  power  of 
a  print  publisher:  the  ability  to 
efficiently  put  words  of  their 
choosing  in  front  of  the  eyes  of 
many  people. 


Most  of  the  leading  transgender 
activists  use  the  internet  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  tool  in  their  work.  Kate 
Bornstein,  Leslie  Feinberg,  and  Riki 
Anne  Wilchins  all  used  the  net  to 
exchange  and  hone  ideas  and  argu¬ 
ments  before  taking  them  public. 
The  first  broad-based  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  a  transgender  vic¬ 
tim  of  violence — the  Brandon 
Teena  demo  in  Falls  City, 
Nebraska — started  with  an  email 
from  Riki  and  myself  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  telling  them  we’d  be  there 
and  asking  for  company.  A  number 
of  mailing  fists  now  circulate  news 
rapidly  around  the  world,  allowing 
pro-transgender  support  to  be 
mustered  quickly  and  efficiently. 
Recently,  transactivists  in  Buenos 
Aires  were  able  to  draw  successfully 
on  the  support  of  transgenders  and 
sympathizers  around  the  world  to 
bring  pressure  on  the  police  there  to 
end  their  systematic  harassment  of 


“transvestites.”  The  net  has  allowed 
a  concentration  of  attention  on 
trouble  spots,  enabling  activists  to 
mount  an  effective  defense  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  issues  that  their  neigh¬ 
bors  fail  to  support. 

Where  Is  Everyone? 

When  it  comes  to  gathering 
transgender  folk  together  in  one 
place  for  a  show  of  numbers,  orga¬ 
nizers  are  still  more  often  disap¬ 
pointed  than  not,  as  numbers  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  small,  and  growth 
seems  elusive.  For  example,  the 
first  ever  female-to-male  (FTM) 
conference  in  San  Francisco  drew 
close  to  400  people,  but  subse¬ 
quent  conferences  have  failed  to 
surpass  that  number.  Likewise,  no 
other  transgender  gathering  or 
organization  of  any  sort  has  been 
able  to  sustain  any  kind  of  growth. 
Rather,  what  usually  happens  is 
that  initial  results  are  encouraging, 
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but  then  organizers  are  invariably  discouraged  by  a  dis¬ 
appointing  subsequent  turnout.  Some  events,  like  the 
Texas  T  Party  and  Southern  Comfort,  annually  draw  rel¬ 
atively  strong  attendance,  on  the  order  of  300  to  400,  yet 
exhibit  little  or  no  growth  from  year  to  year. 

This  oft-repeated  scenario  of  initial  numbers  sur¬ 
passing  later  numbers  for  recurring  events  seems  likely 
due  to  several  issues. 

There  seems  to  be  relatively  little  word  of  mouth  in 
the  community.  Though  there  is  discussion  over  the  net, 
the  community  is  so  dis¬ 
persed  and  its  members 
so  accustomed  to  isola¬ 
tion  that  the  effect  of 
word  of  mouth  publicity 
is  much  less  significant 
than  is  usually  the  case. 

Closeted  people  don’t 
talk  about  their  pastime, 
and  the  vast  majority  of 
TG  folk  are  closeted. 

Thus,  the  word  of  mouth 
that  would  normally  fuel 
growth  of  a  recurring 
event  doesn’t  happen. 

Publicity  about  an 
event,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  remarkably  efficient, 
perhaps  because  of  the  enhanced  targeting  that  the 
internet  allows.  Mailing  lists  make  it  possible  for  indi¬ 
viduals  to  subscribe  to  an  incoming  flow  of  information 
that  is  closely  tailored  to  their  interests.  Any  individual 
can  be  better  informed  than  ever  about  the  kind  of 
events  that  they  might  be  interested  in  attending. 
Transgender  folk  on  the  net  are  highly  likely  to  hear 
about  an  event  of  interest  to  them. 

There  is  considerable  attraction  for  transgender  peo¬ 
ple — and  perhaps  all  people — in  attending  an  event  the 
first  time,  when  the  uniqueness  factor  is  high.  It  might 
even  be  argued  that  transgender  folk,  in  pursuing  a  life’s 
path  of  considerable  uniqueness,  are  more  attuned  to 
the  unusual  than  the  general  public,  and  hence  more 
likely  to  attend  first-time  rather  than  recurring  events. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  typical  for  a  transsexual  to  take  par¬ 


ticular  pleasure  in  being  the  “first  ever”  at  something, 
like  the  first  ever  TS  race  car  driver,  etc. 

Successful  conferences  are  all  social  events  that  focus 
on  personal  issues  of  transition,  or  the  pleasures  of 
transgenderism  and/or  crossdressing.  The  political 
efforts  fare  less  well.  The  first  National  lobby  day  drew 
about  100  people,  the  second  only  60. 

Though  this  was  surely  due  to  a  split  between  orga¬ 
nizers  of  the  event  into  two  separate  dates,  the  total  in 
attendance  at  both  dates  still  numbered  less  than  the 

initial  effort.  Likewise,  the 
first  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  sites  of  violence 
against  transgender  folk 
drew  about  40  people, 
and,  other  than  the 
unusual  Chanelle  Pickett 
vigil  in  Boston,  other 
actions  have  failed  to 
exceed  that  level  of  sup¬ 
port. 

Those  not  on  the  net 
are  dependent  on  club 
newsletters  and  maga¬ 
zines  like  Transgender 
Tapestry,  which  are  fairly 
good  disseminators  of  scheduled  events,  but  poor  for 
notices  about  activist  response  efforts,  leaving  sub¬ 
scribers  effectively  “out  of  the  loop”  for  activism,  but 
included  for  social  events,  further  buttressing  the 
advantage  the  social  events  enjoy  over  political  events. 

The  Lure  of  Transgression 

None  of  this,  however,  accounts  for  the  burgeoning 
popularity  of  transgenderism  in  the  media.  Both  in  the 
media,  and  in  the  personal  experiences  of  myself  and 
others,  it  seems  the  majority  of  people  are  basically 
sympathetic  to  transgender  folk.  Indeed,  many  seem  to 
have  an  appetite  for  the  refreshment  that  gender  trans¬ 
gression  offers  in  freeing  them  from  traditional  thinking 
about  gender  roles.  In  the  GLB  communities,  many 
activists  from  the  early  days  of  the  gay  liberation  move¬ 
ment  are  stepping  forward  and  expressing  strong  sup- 
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port  for  the  transgender  movement.  Some 
say  that  the  gay  movement  got  off  track 
somewhere,  and  welcome  the  transgender 
movement  for  it’s  refreshing  take  on  the 
politics  of  identity,  diversity  and  inclusion. 
As  the  groundswell  of  support  for  the  trans¬ 
gender  movement  rises,  the  greatest  power 
of  the  movement  may  come  not  from  its 
leaders  and  their  ideas,  but  from  people 
behind  the  scenes  who  are  supportive, 
whether  writers,  editors,  reporters,  hosts, 
publishers  or  publicists.  These  people  play 
an  essential  role  in  giving  the  movement 
credibility,  and  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
movement  as  Riki  or  Kate  or  James  Green. 

Beyond  Identity 

The  movement,  then,  is  constituted  not 
merely  of  people  who  themselves  identify  as 
transgender.  There  is  a  much  larger  number 
of  people  who  are  sympathetic  to  transgender 
concerns.  Judging  from  the  popularity  of 
transgenderism  in  the  media,  and  the  relative¬ 
ly  small  number  of  people  who  themselves 
identify  as  transgender  or  allies,  the  number 
of  sympathizers  must  be  enormous. 

There  are  allies,  from  teachers  to  thera¬ 
pists  and  doctors  to  bosses  and  co-workers 
to  friends  and  families.  Their  support  may 
spring  from  compassion  for  the  struggles  of 
others,  or  out  of  support  for  the  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  gender  expression  that  widespread 
transgender  acceptance  will  bring  to  their 
own  lives.  Indeed,  it  is  this  latter  effect  which 
is  probably  responsible  for  transgenderism’s 
media  success — relief  from  the  burden  of 
narrow  gender  roles  that  society  bestows.  It’s 
popularity  speaks  to  a  widespread  discontent 
with  such  burden,  as  has  long  been  argued 
by  feminists  the  world  over. 

Transgenderism,  then,  offers  a  vehicle  for 
everyone  to  join  in  support  for  loosening 
gender  constraints.  It  is  a  movement  that 
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Io  Alternatives. 


It  takes  a  world-class 
medical  facility  to  have  a 
worldly  perspective  on 
alternative  treatments  like 
acupuncture  and  holistic 
care.  In  fact,  we  offer  a  full  complement 
of  programs  ranging  from  the  routine 
to  the  innovative.  From  physical  exams 
to  HIV  care,  from  preventive  health 
care  to  management  of  chronic 
illness,  from  breast  exams, 

Pap  smears  and  GYN  care 
to  mental  health  and 
addiction  services. 

Plus  we  have  an  ongoing 
affiliation  with  both 
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Beth  Israel  Deaconess 
Medical  Center  and 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

Between  our  own 
leading-edge  medical 
and  research  expertise  and  theirs,  we 
believe  we've  created  one  of  the  finest 
health  centers  you’ll  find  anywhere. 

We  accept  most  major  health  plans. 
Discounted  patient  parking  is 
available  under  the  building. 

And,  of  course,  we're 
;  wheelchair  accessible. 

Call  617-267-0900 
ext.  222  for  an  appointment 
or  more  information. 


Se  habla  espahol.  Para  mas  informacion,  llame  al  617-267-0900,  extension  447. 
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Fenway  Community  Health  Center  ■  7  Haviland  Street,  Boston,  MA  02115 


goes  beyond  identity.  By  declaring  itself  an  open  movement,  to  which  all  are  wel¬ 
come,  it  made  it  possible  for  all  people  to  join  in  as  they  wish,  without  having  to 
declare  a  transgender  identity. 

Yet,  by  so  doing,  it  can  be  argued  that  it  has  made  itself  a  virtual  movement,  a  move¬ 
ment  of  a  society  towards  an  ideal  rather  than  of  individuals  towards  a  goal. 

The  internet’s  gift  of  enormous  power  to  individuals  affects  the  rules  of  political 
engagement,  remolding  the  activist  environment  experienced  by  prior  civil  rights 
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organizers.  Successful  leaders  today 
can  work  with  a  lighter  hand.  Deft 
net  working  outperforms  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  whoop  up  a  crowd.  Economic 
and  political  power  may  be 
unavailable,  but  popular  consensus 
is  more  accessible  than  ever.  A  con¬ 
stituency  that  identifies  with  the 
movement  more  as  sympathizers 
than  as  personally  involved  forces 
us  to  define  our  challenge  in  a  pos¬ 
itive  and  constructive  manner, 
rather  than  risk  alienating  support¬ 
ers.  Ongoing  leadership  demands 
skill — an  ability  to  steer  in  the  right 
direction.  Leaders  are  not  sustained 
through  inertia  or  vested  interest . 

This  virtual  movement  might 
be  viewed  as  a  highly  sophisticated 
social  organism.  It  provides  the 
opportunity  to  quickly  and  effi¬ 


ciently  foster  consensus  for  change 
on  a  global  scale,  without  resorting 
to  strong-arm  tactics.  Such  tactics 
by  previous  social  movements  may 
have  helped  stimulate  the  backlash 
that  we  experience  with  the  rise  of 
the  Radical  Right. 

Creating  Change 

If  all  this  is  true,  we  are  present¬ 
ed  with  the  opportunity  to  craft  a 
“new,  improved”  kind  of  social 
empowerment  movement.  Will  we 
still  need  to  pass  protective  laws 
and  contest  injustices  with  protests 
and  so  forth?  Of  course.  Our 

c 

=  methods  can’t  change  overnight, 
|  any  more  than  people  can,  and  the 
|  movement  responds  best  to  a  con- 
^  stellation  of  supportive  efforts.  But 

o 

-§.  the  emphasis  is  shifting.  More  peo¬ 
ple  than  ever  before  can  gain  access 
to  our  ideas.  The  impact  of  our 
work  resonates  to  a  much  larger 
audience,  one  that  stretches 
around  the  world.  In  the  bright 
light  of  such  enhanced  public 
scrutiny,  injustices  fall  faster  than 
ever,  and  truth  readily  gains 
ground  against  ignorance. 

For  the  transgender  movement, 
the  circulation  of  particular  key 
ideas  got  things  moving.  One  was 
basing  the  movement  not  on  iden¬ 
tity,  but  rather  on  a  freedom  to  be 
won.  This  not  only  opened  the 
movement  to  far  greater  participa¬ 
tion  than  could  ever  be  achieved  by 
a  movement  of  “transgender  peo¬ 
ple,”  it  neatly  finessed  the  “special 
rights”  objection. 

Second,  gender  transgressions 
are  practiced  by  many  people  not 


previously  associated  with  trans- 
genderism.  Not  only  do  transsexu¬ 
als  and  crossdressers  transgress 
established  gender  norms,  but  so 
too  do  gay  men,  lesbian  women, 
bisexuals,  feminists,  sensitive  men 
and  more.  This  shift  in  thinking 
cast  the  transgender  movement  as 
an  extension  of  feminism,  which 
was  at  the  time  stalled  and  seeking 
new  inspiration. 

As  this  movement  continues, 
there  will  be  more  key  ideas  that 
take  it  forward,  step  by  step.  There 
will  be  a  shift  in  people’s  thinking, 
a  shift  that  gradually  changes  our 
culture  in  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  ways.  This  shift  will  be  the 
product  not  so  much  of  political 
action,  but  rather  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  new  ideas  that  the  majority 
find  compelling  enough  to  adopt 
into  their  belief  systems,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously. 

Our  challenge  is  to  seed  those 
ideas  responsibly  and  construc¬ 
tively.  Tonye  Barreto-Neto  says: 
“It’s  fear  of  ridicule  that  keeps  the 
transgender  community  so  small. 
Transgenderism  is  about  spiritual 
wholeness.  It  would  be  more  pop¬ 
ular  than  homosexuality  if  people 
weren’t  so  afraid  of  being 
ridiculed.” 

Social  movements  go  astray 
when  they  become  so  successful 
their  leaders  stop  creating  change 
and  start  maintaining  success.  It 
remains  our  pleasure  to  see  how 
far  transgenderism  takes  us  before 
losing  its  heart  to  that  sorry  trap. 

Nancy  Nangeroni  is  a  transgender 
activist  in  Boston. 
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article  that  the  Coors  boycott  was  a 
coalition  movement  led  by  the  unions 
and  built  primarily  on  issues  raised 
by  workers  of  color.  Gays  and  lesbians 
came  later  to  the  campaign  and  were 
welcomed  by  the  unions  to  expand 
the  issues  to  include  Coors’  homo¬ 
phobia. 

If  we  are  going  to  build  more  suc¬ 
cessful  coalitions  that  represent  the 
concerns  of  working  class  queers  and 
win  victories  for  social  and  economic 
justice,  we  need  strong  communities 
that  sustain  us  and  provide  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  unity  of  purpose  and  convic¬ 
tion.  The  unions,  where  the  working 
class  is  organized  and  we  value  pride 
in  our  work  and  our  contributions  to 
building  this  country,  have  a  central 
role  to  play  in  developing  our  class 
consciousness  and  solidarity.  The  les¬ 
bian  and  gay  movement,  which  has 
made  gains  in  an  era  when  all  other 
movements  in  opposition  to  greed 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  market 
have  been  losing,  has  critical  contri¬ 
butions  to  make  to  a  more  just  soci¬ 
ety.  We  will  only  survive  to  make 
those  contributions  if  we  learn  and 
apply  the  lessons  of  our  sisters  and 
brothers  and  resist  the  destruction  of 
our  communities  by  their  division 
into  those  who  made  it  and  those 
who  have  not. 

Susan  Moir  is  active  in  the  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Labor  Activists  Network. 
"Laboring  for  Gay  Rights:  An  Interview 
with  Susan  Moir"  appears  in  Homo 
Economics:  Capitalism,  Community 
and  Lesbian  and  Cay  Life,  eds.  Amy 
Gluckman  and  Betsy  Reed. 
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By  Scott  Ricker 


If  Bawer  and  Sullivan  are  fairly  tradition¬ 
al  sexual  and  social  conservatives,  the 
case  becomes  more  complicated  with 
Michelangelo  Signorile  and  Gabriel 
Rotello,  two  gay  activists  and  journalists 
who  are  close  colleagues  and  who  shared 
much  of  the  same  journey  through  AIDS 
activism,  ACT  UP,  and  New  Yorks  clubs 
and  parties.  Rotello,  indeed,  was  a  party 
promoter  and  entrepreneur,  well 
acquainted  with  sex  and  drugs. 

Guilt  and  Confession 

Today  they  are  both  crusaders  against  the  promiscu¬ 
ity  of  urban  queers  and  against  the  consumerism  of  the 
gay  male  party  circuit.  Their  crash  conversions  are  evi¬ 
dent  in  two  of  their  recent  books. 

Signorile’s  Life  Outside  divides  gay  male  Americans 
into  two  main  camps:  inside  the  urban  inferno  are  the 
decadent  and  damned,  and  outside  is  the  suburban  land 
of  salvation.  This  polarity  is  as  old  as  urbanism  itself, 


and  has  been  the  source  of  some  of  the  best  and  worst 
utopian  scenarios.  The  Bible  itself  opens  with  an  Eden 
which  predates  all  cities;  and  ends  with  a  New  Jerusalem 
dropping  from  heaven,  a  city  unlike  any  known  in 
human  history  because  it  is  the  City  of  God. 

I  was  prepared  to  grant  Signorile  his  premise,  if  only 
because  I’m  interested  in  new  variations  on  that  very 
old  theme.  As  a  moral  and  social  guide,  I  found  it  flat. 
Signorile  is  writing  for  readers  who  will  be  shocked, 
shocked  to  discover  that  people  in  their  twenties  and 
thirties  have  more  time  and  stamina  to  dance  all  night 
and  change  sexual  partners  than  folks  who  are  more 
settled  in  their  forties  anti  fifties.  Body-building  is 
superficial;  crystal  meth  is  dangerous;  and  any  thirty 
year  old  who  spends  more  time  on  a  dance  floor  than  in 
an  office  is  adolescent.  And  so  forth.  Signorile  can  easi¬ 
ly  pitch  such  a  message  to  the  readers  of  The  New  York 
Times  and  to  the  listeners  of  National  Public  Radio,  as 
he  just  did  this  week. 

Now  here’s  a  confession:  I  was  a  disco  bunny  in  my 
youth,  I  was  International  Mr.  Leather  in  1986  (and 
therefore  guilty,  guilty  of  The  Cult  of  Masculinity),  and 
today  I  am  happily  married  (for  twenty  two  years)  to 
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another  queer  radical.  When  peo¬ 
ple  ask  the  secret  of  our  success,  we 
answer,  “Non-monogamy.”  And 
often  add,  “Doesn’t  work  for  every¬ 
body.  Works  for  us.”  At  the  age  of 
42,  I’m  glad  someone  is  out  there 
who  can  dance  all  night  and  still 
has  the  strength  to  fuck  all  the  next 
day.  Signorile  is  quite  right  that 
many  of  those  young  gay  men  need 
older  guides  and  mentors.  Some 
already  have  them,  thanks  very 
much,  and  found  them  at  those 
same  parties.  But  he  should  not  be 
so  sure  that  the  pleasures  he  once 
enjoyed  are  now  merely  adoles¬ 


cent — simply  because  he  himself 
has  passed  into  middle-age.  His 
book  is  interesting  at  this  moment 
in  American  history  because  of  the 
particular  niche  it  fills  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-driven  public  discourse  about 
sex,  health,  and  morals.  Like  those 
Hollywood  psychosexual  thrillers 
that  punish  women,  teenagers,  and 
queers  for  being  sexy,  Signorile’s 
book  titillates  with  its  subtide — 
The  Signorile  Report  on  Gay  Men: 
Sex,  Drugs,  Muscles,  and  the 
Passages  of  Life — and  then  delivers 
moralizing  karate  kicks  to  the 
crotch. 


I’d  rather  watch  boys  with  fancy 
tattoos  and  nipple  rings  in  a 
bondage  flick.  A  matter  of  taste. 

In  the  gay  press,  Signorile  told 
the  story  of  how  he  met  a  truly 
studly  Marine  in  Hawaii  who 
promised  to  make  him  see  God. 
Swept  away  in  a  hotel  room, 
Signorile  received  the  unsheathed 
penis  like  a  sacrament.  And  was 
prompdy  penitent.  In  fact,  he  beat 
a  penitential  path  all  the  way  to 
The  New  York  Times  op-ed  pages. 
There,  with  the  same  story  cleaned 
up  for  a  family  paper,  he  delivered 
the  same  moral:  Queers  can’t  be 
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trusted  to  fuck  safely  in  private  so 
we  must  have  straight  surveillance 
and  the  intervention  of  the  state. 
As  William  Dobbs  wrote  in  the 
Winter  1996  issue  of  Gay 
Community  News,  “he  has  yet  to 
reckon  with  the  questions  his  con¬ 
duct  begs:  If  he  couldn’t  or  would¬ 
n’t  stop  himself  in  Hawaii,  should 
his  liberty  be  taken  away  by  raising 
the  age  of  consent  or  putting  him 
in  a  mental  institution?  Should  his 
freedom  to  get  fucked  in  the  ass  be 
banned  with  a  sodomy  statute?  Or 
should  his  hotel  door  have  been 
removed  so  authorities  could 
monitor  his  behavior?” 

The  Moral  of  Their  Story 

Rotello’ s  book,  Sexual  Ecology: 
AIDS  and  the  Destiny  of  Gay  Men, 
depends  from  first  to  last  on  an 
overworked  gimmick  passing  itself 
off  as  an  idea — namely,  the  delib¬ 
erate  conflation  of  epidemiology 
and  ecology.  Sexual  ecology  turns 
out  to  mean  monogamous  rela¬ 
tionships,  from  which  gay  men 
have  strayed  and  to  which  we  must 
return.  Rotello’s  program  of  sexual 
and  social  reform  is,  he  insists,  dic¬ 
tated  by  biology.  In  this  way,  his 
morals  and  politics  are  put  beyond 
question. 

Though  Rotello  declares  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  safer  sex  education — which 
he  reduces  to  “the  condom  code” — 
he  does  not  prove  his  case.  On  the 
contrary,  this  effort  has  been 
uniquely  successful  in  the  history  of 
public  health  campaigns.  A  success, 
in  large  measure,  because  it  was  ini¬ 
tiated  and  supported  by  its  target 


audience,  gay  urban  men — the  very 
folks  who  otherwise  do  each  other 
next  to  no  good,  if  we  judge  by  the 
summary  accounts  of  Rotello  and 
Signorile.  (The  reviewer  of  Rotello’s 
book  in  The  New  York  Times  echoed 
the  main  moral  of  his  story — gay 
men  have  met  the  enemy,  and  the 
enemy  is  us.)  The  limits  and  over¬ 
sights  of  that  effort  were  due  to  fac¬ 
tors  of  sex,  race,  and  class  that  have 
been  contentious  throughout  the 
epidemic,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  larger  struggle  for  national 
health  care.  In  the  early  years,  the 
government  provided  precious  little 
assistance — and  a  great  deal  of 
obstruction,  as  it  does  to  this  day. 
Safer  sex  campaigns  within  the  gay 
urban  community  helped  gather 
resources  and  momentum  for  other 
efforts  and  communities.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  anti-smoking  or  any 
other  official  health  care  cam¬ 
paigns,  queer  communities 
achieved  greater  changes  in  the 
behavior  of  great  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  than  had  previously  been 
achieved. 

Of  course,  no  health  campaign 
has  ever  achieved  100  percent 
compliance  and  reduction  in  rates 
of  infection  and  disease. 
Undeniably,  some  gay  men  who  do 
know  the  facts  are  still  taking  sexu¬ 
al  risks  that  are  reflected  in  rising 
rates  of  infection  among  some 
cohorts,  especially  youth.  Rotello 
proposes  serial  monogamy  as  one 
means  of  harm  reduction  (though 
he  is  not  friendly  to  that  model  of 
public  health,  either) .  Serial 
monogamy  would  then  lead  gay 


men  to  monogamous  marriage, 
drastic  reductions  in  infection,  and 
a  sustainable  gay  culture.  The  way 
for  gay  men  to  achieve  sexual  ecol¬ 
ogy  is  to  behave  like  your  grand¬ 
parents.  Or,  so  Rotello  believes,  like 
lesbians. 

Loving  the  Law 

The  theory  behind  these  two 
books  had  already  been  put  into 
practice.  In  the  summer  of  1995, 
Rotello  and  Signorile  helped  orga¬ 
nize  Gay  and  Lesbian  HIV 
Prevention  Activists  (GALPHA) 
which  published  a  manifesto 
demanding  that  commercial  sex 
establishments  in  New  York  follow 
GALPHA’s  monitored  sex  and 
hygiene  guidelines,  or  be  closed 
down  for  non-compliance. 
GALPHA’s  guidelines  included  the 
enforcement  of  health  code  regula¬ 
tions  that  forbade  anal,  oral,  and 
vaginal  sex,  as  well  as  rules  that 
there  be  no  doors  on  cubicles,  and 
that  condoms  and  lubricants 
should  be  available  to  all  patrons  as 
they  exit  the  premises.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  guidelines  was  plain: 
adult  men  could  not  be  trusted  to 
fuck  with  condoms  behind  doors, 
therefore  there  would  be  no 
doors — and  no  condoms  either 
until  the  men  had  left  the  premis¬ 
es.  Presumably,  these  restrictions 
would  encourage  them  to  have 
safer  sex  in  their  own  homes.  But 
that  premise  is  flawed  because 
many  gay  and  bisexual  men  live  in 
households  and  neighborhoods 
where  they  pass  for  straight.  Parks, 
piers,  and  semi-public,  semi-pri- 
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vate  commercial  spaces  are  there¬ 
fore  places  of  marked  importance 
on  any  queer  map  of  the  world. 

Members  of  GALPHA  also  pre¬ 
sented  their  demands  in  a  private 
meeting  with  members  of  Mayor 
Giuliani’s  administration,  acting 
on  behalf  of  queer  citizens  who 
were  informed  of  the  meeting  only 


after  the  event.  They  joined  other 
journalists  who  wrote  sensational 
press  columns  about  their  under¬ 
cover  forays  into  sex  clubs,  labeled 
by  Rotello  as  “the  killing  fields  of 
AIDS.”  Only  Rotello  seems  to  have 
witnessed  an  act  of  unprotected 
anal  sex,  which  he  described  in 
Newsday  as  a  “murder/suicide  in 


the  postmodern  posture  of  death” 
(4/28/96).  Over  the  same  period, 
several  clubs  were  raided,  fined,  or 
closed  by  police  and  inspectors, 
and  police  actions  against  public 
cruising  and  commercial  spaces 
escalated  in  towns  and  cities  across 
the  country.  No  one  person  or 
group  creates  them,  yet  the  recent 
work  of  Rotello  and  Signorile  gains 
greater  currency  precisely  in  the 
context  of  such  sex  panics  and 
moral/political  crusades. 

“The  poor  homosexuals,” 
Patrick  Buchanan  declared,” — they 
have  declared  war  on  Nature,  and 
now  Nature  is  exacting  an  awful 
retribution.” 

“Nature,”  wrote  Larry  Kramer, 
in  his  Advocate  review  of  Rotello’s 
book,  “always  extracts  a  price  for 
sexual  promiscuity.” 

"I'm  lust  A  Girl  Who  Can't  Say 
No/' 

Why  do  the  bright  ideas  and 
brave  new  worlds  of  Rotello  and 
Signorile  take  such  a  very  familiar 
and  familial  form?  Signorile’s  cri¬ 
tique  of  consumerism  is  stupen¬ 
dously  utopian  in  the  very  worst 
sense:  namely,  romantic  and  unre¬ 
alistic  in  the  extreme,  if  he  thinks 
middle  and  upper  class  suburbs 
are  models  of  social  responsibility 
and  moderate  consumption. 
Bawer  is  the  Boy  Scout  who  will 
not  join  the  circle-jerk  round  the 
campfire,  and  trudges  very  heavily 
through  buttercups  and  bullshit  in 
the  foothills  of  punditry;  while 
Sullivan  does  penance  on  slightly 
higher  ground  under  a  backpack 
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stuffed  with  the  Great  Books  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  Edmund 
Burke.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
American  Alps,  Signorile  yodels 
from  peaks  to  valleys  like  Heidi  giv¬ 
ing  a  show-stopping  performance  of 
“I’m  Just  A  Girl  Who  Can’t  Say  No;” 
while  Rotello  is  having  himself  an 
ecological  epiphany  in  which  the 
birds  and  the  bees  tell  him  that  the 
destiny  of  gay  men  is  to  become  les¬ 
bians,  which  is  to  say — needless  to 
say? — monogamous. 

Lesbian  Models 

Why?  Because  lesbianmonogamy 
must  be  pronounced  as  a  single 
word  and  be  understood  as  a  single 
concept  in  Rotello’s  gospel  of  sexual 
ecology.  Lesbians,  he  argues,  fulfill 
the  ideal  model  of  sexually  exclusive 
pair-bonding  even  better  than  most 
straight  folks:  Maybe  some  lesbians 
feel  kidnapped  and  would  like  to 
jump  ship?  As  Lisa  Duggan  made 
perfectly  clear  at  a  crowded  June 
1997  public  forum  sponsored  by  the 
sex  radical  group  Sex  Panic  at  New 
York’s  Gay  and  Lesbian  Community 
Center: 

I  would  like  to  send  one  message 
in  particular  to  all  gay  men  who 
spout  this  line,  as  Larry  Kramer 
did  in  his  recent  Advocate  inter¬ 
view— WE  DON’T  WANT  TO 
DOMESTICATE  YOU;  THAT’S 
WHY  WE’RE  LESBIANS! 

Notice  that  this  program  of 
reform  through  the  emulation  of 
lesbians  is  not  urged  upon  straight 
folks  themselves,  half  of  whose  mar- 


riages  end  in  divorce,  as  Rotello  acknowledges.  Rotello 
knows  very  well  that  most  straight  folks  may  be  fasci¬ 
nated  by  queers,  even  sympathetic  (at  a  safe  distance), 
but  that  the  gay  male  sexual  communalism  he  describes 
will  likely  rouse  fear  and  loathing.  This  is  the  very  intent 
of  his  book,  for  if  queers  ourselves  do  not  clean  up  our 
act  then  we  must  expect  straights  and  the  state  to  act  in 
loco  parentis. 

Rotello’s  scrapbook  of  ecology,  epidemiology,  and 
sociobiology  contains  not  a  scrap  of  critical  insight  into 
the  psychic  histories  of  queer  men,  nor  into  the  market- 
driven  nature  of  scientific  research  and  medical  care  in 
America.  Why  do  people  pursue  sexual  pleasure  and 
intimacy,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives?  This  deeply 
interesting  question  is  answered,  in  part,  by  work  such 
as,  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Epidemic,  by  gay  psychologist 
Walt  Odets  and  Choosing  Unsafe  Sex  by  E.  J.  Sobo  that 
interviews  women  about  their  reasons  for  not  practicing 
safer  sex. 

It’s  no  accident  that  Rotello’s  ecological  model  of 
sexuality  would  leave  Signorile’s  utopian  model  of  sub¬ 
urbia  undisturbed.  Anyone  who  will  not  enter  the 
charmed  circle  of  marriage  and  the  family  is  a  suspi¬ 
ciously  willful  creature,  and  must  be  put  down — not 
precisely  like  a  dog,  nor  like  a  person  of  no  importance, 
but  simply  like...  a  queer.  Rotello  readily  declares  “that 
marriage  would  provide  status  to  those  who  married 
and  thus  implicidy  penalize  those  who  did  not.”  If 
“reformers”  such  as  Rotello  truly  seize  the  towers  and 
draw-bridges,  then  queer  men  with  any  spine  should 
remain  loyal  to  fife  outside — and  find  our  place  among 
raving  spinsters  and  stinking  peasants,  ready  to  storm 
the  gates  and  moats  or  else  level  every  last  stone. 

Scott  Tucker  is  author  of  The  Queer  Question:  Essays  on 
Desire  and  Democracy,  South  End  Press,  1997.  This  essay 
is  a  revised  version  of  the  last  chapter. 


STUDY  SPANISH 

in  a  gay  friendly  environment  at 
CETIALIC  in  CUERNAVACA,  MEXICO 

In  addition  to  ongoing  Spanish  language  classes,  Cetlalic, 
an  alternative  language  center, 

ANNOUNCES: 


Intensive  Language/Political  Study  Programs 

Spanish  language  instruction,  guest  speakers,  roundtable 
discussions,  field  trips,  encounters  with  community  groups/schools. 

I.  "Coming  Out:  The  Gay  Men's  Experience  in  Mexico 

June  7-26,  1998 

II.  Exploring  Commonalities,  Bridging  Differences 
Language  &  Culture  for  Chican@$ 

June  14  -  July  3,  1998 

III.  IN/VISIBILITY:  Lesbian  Lives  in  Mexico 

June  27-July  17,  1998 

IV. Language  and  Culture  for  Bilingual  Educators 

June  28  -  July  17,  1998 

In  US,  contact  Margaret  Cerullo  at  617  497-5999  or 
Cetlalic,  Tel/Fax:  (52-73)13-26-37;  email:  cetlalic@mail.giga.com 
World  Wide  Web:  http://www.giga.com/~cetlalic 
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Editors  Intro: 

On  November  14,  Tony  was  one  of  three  speakers  at  the  Creating  Change 
Conference’s  Town  Hall  Meeting,  sponsored  by  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task 
Force.  We  print  Tony’s  talk  as  an  example  of  a  direct,  uncompromising,  honest  view 
from  the  twentysomething,  Gen-X  gay  men  struggling  with  issues  of  desire  and  sex 
in  a  context  overwhelmed  and  rigidly  defined  by  a  deadly  epidemic. 

The  angry  triumvirate  of  Signorile,  Rotello,  and  Kramer,  whose  views  dominate  the 
media,  pay  attention  to  the  continuing  seroconversions  on  the  part  of  some  young 
gay  men  (women  and  people  of  color  don’t  enter  their  HIV  radar)  but  avoid  the 
hard  questions  of  the  relationship  between  knowledge  and  desire. 

What  Gen-X  guys  articulate  is  the  full  spectrum  of  loss  for  those  coming  of  age  into 
an  AIDS-defined  gay  male  culture — on  the  one  hand,  the  death  count  mounts,  a 
devastating  toll  never  grieved  by  society  as  a  whole;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  loss  that 
results  in  part  from  what  Tony  calls  “safer  sex  absolutism.”  That  is,  the  loss  of  inti¬ 
macy  and  desire  that  both  gay  men  and  straight  women  have  talked  about,  a  loss 
some  are  refusing  to  live  with.  Women  have  talked  quite  a  bit  about  weighing  the  loss 
of  intimacy  with  the  specter  of  death  that  may  result  from  unprotected  intimate  sex. 
(See  Choosing  Unsafe  Sex:  AIDS-risk  Denial  Among  Disadvantaged  Women  by 
E.J.  Sobo.) 

Larry  Kramer,  in  his  New  York  Times’  op-ed  (12/12/97),  disallows  recognition  of 
the  loss — intimacy  and  desire — and  rather,  signs  onto  the  call  to  redefine  what  it 
means  to  be  gay.  The  new  gay  male  culture  will  not  let  “ sex-centrism  remain  the  sole 
definition  of  homosexuality;”  the  real  struggle  is  to  “live  [our]  lives  as  social  equals 
and  responsible  citizens.”  In  light  of  what  many  young  men  are  talking  about, 
Kramer  sounds  like  the  patriarchal  father  dictating  what  it  means  to  be  “a  (gay?) 
man.”  Sex-centrism  as  the  sole  definition  of  what  it  means  to  be  gay?  Isn’t  that  the 


homophobic  take?  The  assault  on  queer 
sexuality  has  been  an  effective 
weapon — the  arena  in  which  we  have 
been  unable  to  adequately  respond. 
From  the  gay  curricula  piece  of  the 
Rainbow  Curriculum,  to  the  military, 
to  the  over- generalized  notion  of  “sex 
offenders”  redirecting  us  away  from  the 
issues  of  sexual  assault,  to  the  NY  legis¬ 
lature’s  surveillance  of  the  feminist  con¬ 
ference  at  SUNY-New  Paltz,  “Revolting 
Behavior,”  the  steam  behind  the 
rightwing  offensive,  the  fascinating, 
horrifying  specter  of  queer  sexuality,  is 
precisely  what  Kramer  seeks  to  displace 
by  his  call  for  “responsible  citizenship.” 
Yet  the  rhetorical  use  of  “responsible  cit¬ 
izens”  is  part  of  the  rightwing  effort  to 
redefine  citizenship  and  entitlement  in 
terms  of  “good  behavior” — used  in 
campaigns  against  immigrants,  people 
receiving  welfare,  and  to  justify  prisons 
as  THE  social  policy  for  cleaning  up  the 
refuse  to  protect,  you  know  who — 
responsible  citizens.  This  is  also  the  con¬ 
text,  the  gay  context,  into  which  young 
gay  men  like  Tony  speak. 


I’ve  been  criticized  for  my  life  being  an 
open  book,  sharing  the  things  most 
other  people  keep  secret.  I  have  learned 
that  honesty  can  be  a  dangerous  policy 
in  America. 

I’ve  been  an  active  grassroots  political  organizer  for 
eight  years  in  San  Diego.  In  the  past  few  years,  while  I 
have  remained  engaged  with  queer  politics,  I  have,  more 
than  less,  disengaged  myself  from  the  mainstream  of  gay 
life  and  find  myself  in  a  new  and  scary  and  peculiar  pol¬ 
itics  of  defiance  targeting  our  very  own  community. 

My  education  in  queer  politics  and  culture  taught 
me  that  queers  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  reshape 
traditional  values  and  ethics,  especially  sexual  norms 
and  gender  conventions,  into  something  brilliantly  dif¬ 
ferent  that  can  teach  people  to  give  themselves  permis¬ 
sion  to  expand  their  imaginations  and  pursue  their 
desires  without  fear  of  judgment.  I’m  an  unusual  50-50 
mix  of  Mexican  on  my  fathers  side  and  Italian  on  my 
mothers — whose  upbringing  on  both  sides  of  the 
US/Mexico  border  has  made  me  into  a  person  who  is 
distinctly  un-American  and  distinctly  un-Mexican.  I’m 
somewhat  of  a  MexAmerltalican. 


I  was  brought  up  middle  to  upper  middle  class  until 
I  was  16.  Then,  in  the  recession  of  the  early  1980s,  my 
parents  lost  their  businesses,  went  bankrupt  and  I 
learned  to  support  myself  as  best  I  could  as  my  family 
then  struggled  to  keep  the  strong  cohesion  we’d  always 
had  before  but  now  with  extraordinary  challenges. 

Coming  of  Age 

I  tell  you  all  of  this  to  point  out  that  my  life  has  been 
complicated.  I  entered  my  sexual  identity,  coming  of  age 
in  the  AIDS  epidemic  and  forming  a  relationship  to 
HIV,  with  a  complex  and  unconventional  history;  one 
unlikely  to  have  been  shared  by  the  architects  of  HIV 
prevention  and  education  or  the  current  opponents  of 
sexual  self-determination.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
we  all  have  lives  that  are  as  complicated,  and  with  that 
understanding,  we  enter  a  discussion  about  sex.  Tonight 
we  are  talking  about  the  Sex  Panic.  There  are  many 
questions  that  many  of  you  have  about  the  place  and 
legitimacy  of  this  discussion.  To  me,  I’ve  both  asked  and 
answered  the  question:  How  does  Sex  Panic  affect  Tony 
Valenzuela?  It  is  with  that  personal  angle  that  I  hope  you 
will  see  that  the  climate  of  sexual  restriction  and  repres¬ 
sion  is  one  that  is  suffocating,  dishonest  and  deadly  for 
me,  as  I  know  for  many  of  you. 
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I  am  a  sex  radical.  I  have  always  been  highly  sexual, 
promiscuous,  adventurous  and  creative  with  my  sexual 
appetite.  I  am  a  sex  gourmet  in  a  community  serving 
sexual  TV  dinners.  I  have  encountered  explosive  erotic 
charge  in  my  promiscuity  and  an  understanding  that 
through  my  sexuality,  I  gain  great  enjoyment  and 
insight  into  myself  and  you. 

Society's  Disgust 

In  the  Spring,  I  wrote  a  six  part  series  of  feature  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  [San  Diego]  Gay  and  Lesbian  Times,  entitled 
“Sex  Panic,”  that  attempted  to  illustrate  the  contentious 
split  among  queers  about  the  place  that  sexual  libera¬ 
tion  has  within  our  cultural  and  political  movement.  In 
the  past  two  years  we  have  seen  a  number  of  gays  and 
lesbians  with  power  and  influence  create  obstacles  to  the 
free  expression  of  sexual  desire,  through  restrictive  poli¬ 
cies  in  sex  clubs  and  bathhouses,  through  sensational¬ 
ized  media  stories  fostering  a  climate  that  looked  to 
scapegoat  promiscuous  gay  men  for  the  continued 
spread  of  HIV,  through  colluding  with  mainstream  het¬ 


erosexuals  by  labeling  some  of  us  as  bad  gays  or  not 
even  gay  for  not  following  the  sexual  conventions  sexu¬ 
ally  conservative  queers  and  mainstream  straights 
demand  that  we  abide  by. 

Studying  the  hysteria  sweeping  our  communities 
around  queer  sexuality  has  made  it  more  clear  to  me 
than  ever  before  that  putting  myself  out  there  as  a  sexu¬ 
al  being,  especially  as  an  HIV  positive  gay  man  in  the 
middle  of  the  epidemic,  causes  great  anxiety  and  judg¬ 
ment.  I  believe  that  our  deep  discomfort  with  sexuality 
is  an  issue  that  continues  to  divide  us,  continues  to 
deceive  straight  people  and  continues  to  deny  that  the 
root  of  our  oppression  is  not  society’s  resistance  to  our 
right  to  love,  but  society’s  disgust  with  our  desire  to  fuck 
each  other.  One  of  the  great  mistakes  of  the  lesbian  and 
gay  movement  has  been  to  get  straight  people  not  to 
think  about  our  sex  and  to  accept  us  as  sexless  same 
gender  couples  wanting  all  the  same  things  they  want.  I 
firmly  believe  that  desexualizing  queers  may  gain  us  our 
civil  rights  and  limited  respect,  but  will  never  create  an 
honest  environment  that  allows  for  the  full  expression 
of  sexual  possibilities. 

The  Disclosure  and  Response 

Exactiy  two  years  ago,  in  November  of  1995, 1  sub¬ 
mitted  an  essay  to  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Times  called  “Me 
and  HIV”  in  which  I  came  out  as  having  become  infect¬ 
ed  with  HIV.  I  was  nervous  handing  the  piece  in,  not 
because  I  thought  people  would  freak  out  that  Tony 
Valenzuela  had  seroconverted,  but  because,  in  the  arti¬ 
cle,  I  was  critical  of  the  ways  in  which  AIDS  institutions 
de-gayed  the  disease.  When  the  article  appeared  in  the 
following  week’s  issue  of  the  Times,  and  then  the  subse¬ 
quent  issue  began  printing  letters  to  the  editor  in 
response  to  my  disclosure,  no  one  seemed  to  care  about 
my  political  strategies  (not  the  first  time!)  but  instead  I 
was  scrutinized  for  three  months  in  a  row  for  being  irre¬ 
sponsible,  self- destructive,  having  low  self-esteem,  send¬ 
ing  a  dangerous  message,  being  disrespectful  of  the  gen¬ 
eration  previous  to  mine  who  worked  so  hard  for  me  to 
know  how  to  protect  myself.  I  was  stunned. 

I  followed  that  essay  with  another  titled  “HIV 
Positive  and  Twentysomething”  in  which  I  explained 
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there  were  fundamental  differences  in  the  relationship 
my  generation  has  to  HIV  than  the  previous  one  which 
created  dozens  of  psychological,  social  and  political 
dynamics  leading  to  the  continued  spread  of  HIV  in 
young  people.  For  example,  feeling  a  sense  of  inevitabil¬ 
ity  that  I  would  become  infected,  feeling  deceived  by 
AIDS  institutions  which  claimed  that  sex  with  condoms 
could  be  as  intimate  and  erotic  as  sex  without  rubbers, 
and  most  damaging  of  all,  being  told  to  make  a  lifelong 
commitment  to  sacrifice  sex  without  protection,  with¬ 
out  exception.  Two  years  later  (thanks  to  people  like  Eric 
Rofes),  many  if  not  most  major  AIDS  organizations  are 
acknowledging  these  complex  factors  which  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  for  gay  men  to  consistently  have  protected  sex  and 
are  finding  ways  to  promote  harm  reduction  as  opposed 
to  safe  sex  absolutism. 

What  was  clear  in  my  experience  of  publicly  disclos¬ 
ing  my  HIV  seroconversion  was  that  the  impulse  to 
pathologize  queer  sex  which  we’ve  all  painfully  encoun¬ 
tered  by  straight  people,  has  spilled  over  to  our  own  com¬ 
munities,  which  perhaps  do  not  moralize  sex  between 
men  when  performed  sterilized  between  sheets  of  latex  in 
missionary  positions,  but  certainly  finds  pitiful  and  mon¬ 
strous  any  gay  man  who  considers  or  engages  in  sex 
which  risks  the  possibility  of  infection.  If  you  do  sero- 
convert,  there  must  be  something  seriously  wrong  with 
you  not  to  have  paid  attention  to  the  message. 

Intimate  Matters 

I  would  argue  that  the  message  few  people  are  actu¬ 
ally  paying  attention  to  is  that  sex  is  a  powerful  desire 
and  behavior,  one  that  throughout  time,  people  have 
risked  their  lives  for,  sold  their  souls  for,  lost  their  fam¬ 
ilies  over,  built  social  movements  around.  To  try  to 
replace  it  with  a  diet  of  sex-lite,  sex  without  the  fat,  sex 
without  the  sugar,  sex  that  tastes  like  Styrofoam  would 
inevitably  lead  to  bingeing.  But  even  this  doesn’t  ade¬ 
quately  explain  the  futile  attempts  to  make  condomless 
anal  sex  dispensable.  The  level  of  erotic  charge  and  inti¬ 
macy  I  feel  when  I  man  cums  inside  me  is  transforma¬ 
tional,  especially  in  a  climate  which  so  completely  disre¬ 
gards  its  importance. 

I  must  make  it  clear  that  as  an  HIV-positive  gay  man, 
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SAY  NO  TO  ANY  FORM  OF  RISK.  I 
MAINTAIN  THAT  THE  G  REATEST 
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I  make  the  decision  to  engage  in  unprotected  sex  with 
fundamentally  different  motivations  and  assessments  of 
risks  than  someone  who  is  HIV-negative.  I’ve  learned 
that  merely  talking  about  unprotected  sex  publicly,  even 
if  framed  within  a  personal  experience,  is  interpreted  as 
advocating  or  glamorizing  sex  without  condoms. 
Unfortunately,  the  braces  which  secure  our  confidence 
in  HIV  prevention  and  gay  men’s  ability  to  make  their 
own  informed  decisions  are  so  fragile  that  to  confess  to 
having  unsafe  sex,  or  worse  yet,  to  declare  enjoying  it,  is 
read  as  heretical,  dangerous  and  insane. 

Recendy  I  was  on  a  panel  where  I  talked  about  an 
experience  of  a  man  who  I  met  and  dated  for  a  short 
time  and  who  I  let  cum  inside  me.  I  talked  about  how 
beautiful  and  intimate  and  powerful  that  sex  was  for 
me.  A  woman  in  the  audience,  a  local  AIDS  prevention 
diva,  responded  by  crying,  telling  me  how  tired  she  is  of 
seeing  people  she  knows  and  cares  about  get  sick  and 
die,  implying  that  nothing  could  ever  be  so  important  to 
me  to  continue  her  suffering  in  the  epidemic.  I  thought, 
what  a  manipulative  thing  to  do,  and  a  common  thing, 
at  that.  If  they  don’t  yell  at  me  for  telling  the  truth, 
they’ll  pity  me  or  cry  on  my  shoulder  so  that  I’ll  stop 
being  so  selfish  with  my  sexual  needs. 
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What  I  ask  that  people  hear  when  I  talk  about  having 
unprotected  sex  is  that  I  am  speaking  for  myself,  and  not 
as  a  proponent  of  condomless  sex  for  all  to  engage  in.  I 
take  into  serious  consideration  the 
possibilities  of  reinfection  and  the 
risks  of  acquiring  other  sexually 
transmitted  diseases.  I  attempt  to 
balance  my  emotional,  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  erotic  well-being  with  my 
biological  health.  This  is  a  person¬ 
al  journey  I  am  responsible  for  and 
which  I  need  others  to  respect,  not 
agree  with.  My  ultimate  goal  is 
health — mental  and  physical.  The 
act  of  unprotected  anal  intercourse 
need  not  be  thought  of  as  suicidal, 
criminal  or  crazy.  It  is  an  impor-  jjg|g 
tant  human  need  and  one  which  is 
best  when  engaged  in  with  clarity 
and  honesty.  This  is  not  always  the 
case,  neither  for  myself,  nor  for 
many  gay  men.  But  it  is  something 
I  struggle  with  and  will  continue  to 
come  to  terms  with  respecting  my  needs,  values  and 
health,  and  as  best  I  can,  those  of  others. 


POSITIVES  POSITIVE: 

TONY  VALENZUELA,  PORN  STAR 


Let  Go  of  Judgments 

After  learning  I’d  seroconverted,  I  thought  about 
how  I  had  let  myself  slip  and  become  infected  with  HIV. 
I  realized  that  the  solutions  proposed  by  AIDS  preven¬ 
tion  workers  which  were  intended  to  protect  me  from 
HIV,  in  actuality  deceived  me,  or  did  not  speak  to  me,  or 
did  not  allow,  without  harmful  consequences,  for  me  to 
talk  about  how  I  was  feeling  or  what  I  was  doing.  In 
order  to  understand  my  own  actions,  I’ve  moved  away 
from  looking  for  HIV  prevention  solutions.  I’ve  placed 
myself  in  the  middle  of  HIV  anarchy,  there  trying  to 
understand  risk  and  desire,  the  pleasure  of  barebacking 
and  cum,  the  interest  I  hold  in  promiscuity.  Even  today, 
in  the  name  of  responsibility,  most  people  want  to  find 
ways  to  say  no  to  any  form  of  risk.  I  maintain  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  sexual  responsibility  is  sexual 
repression. 


While  immersing  myself  in  HIV  anarchy  I’ve  con¬ 
cluded  one  thing:  HIV  prevention  alone  will  never  con¬ 
tain  this  virus.  I  strongly  believe,  for  a  significant  por¬ 
tion  of  gay  men,  no  prevention  mes¬ 
sage  will  ever  work  and  so  therefore 
there  will  always  be  seroconversions. 
For  another  significant  portion,  pre¬ 
vention  has  and  will  continue  to  work. 
Accepting  that  both  situations  will  be 
true  for  the  future  of  gay  men,  we  can 
let  go  of  judgments  and  continue  pre¬ 
vention  efforts  while  remaining  vigi¬ 
lant  in  our  pursuit  of  better  treat¬ 
ments. 

Now,  to  shift  a  bit . . .  Some  of  you 
know  that  I  recently  starred  in  my  first 
porn  movie.  Its  called  Positively  Yours 
and  was  produced  by  All  Worlds 
Video.  I  am  the  first  openly  HIV-posi¬ 
tive  person  to  star  in  a  porn  movie, 
and  on  top  of  that,  in  the  first  porn 
movie  whose  theme  is  HIV  and  sexu¬ 
ality.  I  was  interested  in  doing  porn 
mostly  for  the  money,  and  then  to  satisfy  certain  fan¬ 
tasies  I’d  always  had,  such  as  taking  exhibitionism  to 
another  level  and  being  considered  desirable  by  a  mass 
of  men.  After  I  auditioned,  All  Worlds  Video  asked  me 
to  sign  a  contract  as  an  exclusive  model  and  gave  me  two 
roles  on  the  spot.  I  had  not  yet  told  them  I  was  HIV-pos- 
itive.  There  were  a  variety  of  reason  as  to  why  I  didn’t 
tell  them  my  HIV  status.  I  had  always  been  so  out  about 
being  positive,  and  I  knew  a  lot  of  the  people  who 
worked  for  the  company,  a  part  of  me  assumed  they 
already  knew.  I  also  didn’t  think  being  positive  was  an 
issue.  After  all,  the  sex  in  gay  porn  is  safe  sex  and  I  even 
knew  a  bunch  of  porn  stars  who  were  HIV-positive.  So 
basically  I  thought  it  was  a  non-issue.  But  when  I  told 
them,  after  I’d  already  signed  a  contract  with  them,  our 
plans  turned  upside  down.  They  didn’t  want  to  use  me 
anymore.  They  were  afraid  of  liability,  that  the  public 
wouldn’t  find  an  HIV- positive  model  sexy,  and  that 
therefore,  the  movie  wouldn’t  sell.  But  I  argued  that  as 
long  as  everyone  knew  about  my  status,  we  wouldn’t 
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have  to  worry  about  liability.  And  that  they  underesti¬ 
mated  the  market  for  HIV-positive  porn.  Gay  men  were 
used  to  having  sex  with  HIV-positive  men  and  my  pos¬ 
itive  status  wouldn’t  make  a  difference  as  far  as  sex 
appeal  goes  because,  many  positive  men  prefer  sex  with 
other  positive  men. 

In  the  end,  they  made  the  movies  theme  be  the 
struggle  of  integrating  HIV  with  a  vibrant  sexuality. 
The  movie  has  done  very  well  and  without  any  negative 
consequences. 

Hustling 

What  many  of  you  don’t  know,  and  what  I  just 
recently  disclosed  when  I  gave  this  talk  at  UCSD  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  days  ago  and  in  an  interview  on  the  cruisingfor- 
sex.com  website,  is  that  for  the  past  nine  months  I  have 
made  a  living  as  an  escort,  which  is  a  euphemism  for 
prostitute.  At  first,  my  plan  was  to  be  keep  the  prostitu¬ 
tion  a  secret,  to  keep  my  parents  from  worrying  about 
my  safety,  and  because  prostitution  is  illegal.  I  entered 
porn  and  prostitution  to  minimize  my  time  making 
money  and  maximize  my  time  working  on  projects  I 
find  fulfilling,  like  writing  and  political  organizing.  Both 
things  were  also  curiosities  I  had  about  sexuality  that  I 
wanted  to  explore.  As  an  exhibitionist,  doing  porn  fasci¬ 
nated  me  (not  to  mention  the  little  fat  boy  I  was  for 
eighteen  years  screaming  for  attention)  and  the  thought 
of  being  bought  for  an  hour  or  a  night  really  turned  me 
on.  I  had  actually  experienced  being  a  prostitute  five  or 
six  years  beforehand  when  a  man  propositioned  me  at 
F-Street  bookstore.  I  couldn’t  believe  he  wanted  to  pay 
me  for  sex,  not  because  I  had  any  moral  issues  with  hus¬ 
tling,  but  because  I  thought  it  was  so  easy  to  get  it  for 
free.  I  have  since  learned  its  much  more  complicated 
than  that  and  that  people  pay  for  sex  for  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons.  I  took  him  up  on  his  offer  and  ended  up 
meeting  him  a  couple  of  times  for  $100  and  a  nice  din¬ 
ner.  I  did  it  a  handful  of  times  more  with  other  men 
who  propositioned  me,  or  who  I  propositioned,  over  the 
next  five  years. 

It  was  only  last  March  when  I  decided  to  advertise 
my  services  and  be  able  to  call  myself  a  full-fledged  hus¬ 
tler.  Its  been  interesting  how  people  respond  to  this 


news.  A  lot  of  people  are  intensely  curious  how  it  all 
works,  how  I  can  have  sex  with  unattractive  men,  how  I 
could  risk  my  safety  and  well  being,  and  how  I  could 
risk  my  reputation  if  the  news  got  out.  Well,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I’d  planned  to  keep  this  a  secret  until,  perhaps,  I 
wrote  about  it  in  my  memoirs. 

But  our  community  sanctioned  normalcy  is  so 
repressive,  I’ve  reconsidered  and  decided  I  don’t  really 
care  that  most  people  cannot  distinguish  between  my 
taking  on  a  waiter  or  bartender  job  to  pay  my  bills,  with 
placing  an  ad  as  an  escort  and  making  money  off  of  sex. 
What  I  do  obviously  care  about  is  that  people  will  want 
to  get  in  the  way  of  me  doing  this,  law  enforcement  in 
particular,  and  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  prohibit  the  exchange  of  sex  for  money,  espe¬ 
cially  considering  you  can  buy  a  gun,  a  rifle,  a  Rambo 
movie,  or  a  membership  to  the  700  Club  with  little,  if 
any,  interference. 

Making  Claims 

So,  with  HIV  in  my  blood,  a  porn  flick  under  my 
belt,  and  an  escort  ad  in  the  paper,  its  no  wonder  I  have 
an  investment  in  combating  anti-sex  attitudes.  As  a  gay 
HIV-positive,  porn  star,  prostitute,  I  live  my  sexual  pol¬ 
itics.  As  a  proud  MexAmerltalican,  I  five  my  race  and 
ethnicity  politics.  I  have  seriously  struggled  financially 
since  my  parents  bankruptcy.  I  didn’t  want  to  work  in 
the  mainstream  because  my  commitment  has  been  to 
justice  movements,  and  I  only  recently  began  to  make  a 
somewhat  comfortable  living  by  breaking  the  law  with 
prostitution  and  breaking  the  rules  with  HIV  porn. 

It  kills  me  to  read  people  like  Signorelli,  Rotello, 
Kramer  and  so  many  other  journalists  hooked  on 
histrionics,  and  feel  support  of  them  by  so  many 
amongst  us.  What  it  boils  down  to  for  me  is  their  solu¬ 
tions  of  sexual  restraint,  privilege  to  marriage  and 
monogamy,  demonizing  of  gay  male  sex  and  party  cul¬ 
tures  pushes  me  out  of  the  movement  I  have  given  the 
last  eight  years  to.  I  will  not  have  it.  I  will  not  be  quiet. 
And  I  hope  you  won’  be  either. 

Tony  Valenzuela  is  a  Gen-X  activist  fighting  for  the  right 
to  desire.  You  can  reach  him  at  his  email: 
Tonyvhiv@aol.com. 


Lea  DeLaria 


Lea  DeLaria  is  a  phenomenon.  She’s  a  fast  talking,  uncensored,  radical,  class  conscious, 
butch  dyke.  And  proud.  DeLaria,  who  in  1982  began  her  career  as  a  stand-up  comedi¬ 
an,  that  is,  a  dyke  comedian,  is  now  heading  toward  stardom  if  accolades  for  her  per¬ 
formance  in  George  C.  Wolfe’s  adaptation  of  the  1944  musical,  On  The  Town ,  prove 
right.  Did  she  think  this  was  possible?  “It’s  something 
I’ve  wanted  since  I  was  10  years  old  but  never  thought  I 
could  get  because  of  what  I  opted  to  do  politically.” 

While  a  familiar  face  in  the  queer  clubs  across  the  US, 

DeLaria  wasn’t  much  known  to  the  viewers  of  the 
“Arsenio  Hall  Show”  until  she  was  introduced  a  few 
years  back.  Stephen  Holden,  in  his  New  York  Times’  story 
on  DeLaria,  reminded  readers  how  she  entered  the  stage 
of  Hall’s  show,  “...she  shouted,  ‘Hello  everybody,  my 
name  is  Lea  DeLaria,  and  it’s  great  to  be  here,  because  it’s 
the  1990’s!  It’s  hip  to  be  queer!  I’m  a  big  dyke.’” 

According  to  Holden,  that  was  “the  first  statement  of  its 
kind  by  a  stand-up  comic  on  network  television.”  But 
then  as  DeLaria  says,  “She  hasn’t  spent  one  minute  in  the 
closet.”  Which  it  seems  makes  her  less  of  an  item  for  gay 
organizations  and  media.  All  awards  and  “honorable” 
mentions  go  to  Ellen  or  k.d.  or  Melissa.  The  script  is,  you 
become  famous,  palatable  to  the  mainstream,  then  you 
come  out.  See,  we’re  all  alike. 
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as  embodied  by  a  hither- 
to  little-known  actress 
named  Lea  DeLaria, 
nildy  makes  it  clear  that 

biy,  loud  and 

pushy  can  also  be  the 
elements  of  full-strength 
show-biz  magnetism. 

From  the  New  York  Times ;  Review 
of  "On  the  town"  by  Ben  Brantley 


GCN  spoke  with  Lea  this  Fall  to 
see  if  her  upcoming  gig  on 
Broadway  has  had  any  affect  on 
her  politics.  DeLaria  set  the  record 
straight. 

GCN:  Could  you  talk  about 
what  kind  of  work  it  took  to  go 
from  the  early  80s,  doing 
stand-up  comedy  in  gay  clubs 
to  now— receiving  rave  reviews 
in  the  New  York  Times  for  your 
acting/singing  in  On  the  Town ? 

Lea:  I  hear  some  people  set  up  a 
plan,  like  5  years  of  going  from  A 
to  B  to  C.  But  I  was  just  honing  my 
craft  as  a  stand-up  comic.  Basically 
that  meant  that  I  was  saying  what  I 
wanted  to  say  which  of  course  led 
to  a  lot  of  controversy. 

We  are  in  a  community  right 
now  that  is  obsessed  with  wanting 


to  appear  normal.  Somebody  who 
doesn’t  toe  the  party  line  is  going 
to  get  a  lot  of  negative  press.  My 
thing  was  to  be  true  to  who  I  was, 
the  integrity  of  being  an  out  per¬ 
son;  the  integrity  of  being  a  person 
who  says  what  she  thinks  and 
allows  others  to  say  what  they 
think.  I’m  not  an  advocate  of 
censorship. 

People  saw  that  I  was  a  good 
actor,  they  saw  that  I  could  sing.  So 
when  the  right  role  came  up,  they 
called  me  to  do  it.  It  took  people 
who  didn’t  care  about  me  talking 
about  being  a  dyke.  Ellen 
DeGeneres  can’t  even  say  the  word, 
lesbian;  she  says,  “Gay.”  I  can’t  say 
the  word  lesbian  for  completely 
different  reasons — because  I’m  a 
dyke.  It  took  George  C.  Wolfe,  who 
is  a  mover  and  a  shaker  in  the 


African  American  community,  the 
gay  male  community  and  in  the  art 
world,  to  say  ,”I  don’t  care  what  the 
hell  she  talks  about.  She’s  a  talent¬ 
ed  actor  and  singer  and  we  need 
her  in  this  part.” 

GCN:  Had  he  seen  you 

perform? 

Lea:  Oh  Yea. 

GCN:  Tell  us  about  the  media 
coverage  you  had  gotten 
prior  to  your  opening  in 
Shakespeare  in  the  Park?  Do 
you  think  the  gay  press  thinks 
you're  too  wild. 

Lea:  I’ve  always  been  a  controver¬ 
sial  character  in  the  gay  communi¬ 
ty.  I  always  say  the  world  is  divided 
into  two  camps:  you’re  either  pro- 
Sinatra  or  anti-Sinatra.  The  gay 
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it  is  really  hard  for  me  to  sit  and  listen  to 
Torie  osborn  say,  “we’re  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  accountants;”  while  I’m  sitting  back 
staye  sayiny,  “cab  drivers,  bus  boys,  and 
carpenters.” 


community  is  the  same  way:  you’re 
either  pro-Lea  DeLaria  or  anti-Lea 
DeLaria,  and  there  isn’t  room  for 
anything  in  between.  Either  they 
really  hate  me  or  really  love  me. 
There’s  nobody  who  says,  “She’s 
O.K.”  It’s  because  I  have  opinions; 
and  I  state  those  opinions  very 
straightforwardly.  I  don’t  talk 
about  fluff;  I  talk  about  dirt  right 
down  to  the  teeth — gritty,  sink- 
your-teeth-into-it  issues.  I  talk 
about  sex;  I  talk  about  relation¬ 
ships;  I  talk  about  politics;  and  I 
talk  about  them  openly. 

CCN:  In  the  New  York  Times 
article  they  called  you  a  left 
lesbian.  Say  more  about  that. 

Lea:  I’m  totally  a  lefty.  I  identify 
that  in  my  show — ”I’m  an  old  lefty 
queer.”  In  the  community  at-large, 
if  you  can  call  it  a  community,  I 
think  Urvashi  Vaid  said  it  best, 
“We’re  a  bunch  of  factionalized  off 
individuals  who  don’t  trust  each 
other.”  If  we  can  call  what  we  have 
a  gay  community,  I  find  the  gay 
community’s  obsession  with 
appearing  normal  extremely 
uncomfortable.  I  call  it  the  middle- 
classing  of  the  movement.  It  is 
really  hard  for  me  to  sit  and  listen 
to  Torie  Osborn  say,  “We’re  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  and  accountants;” 
while  I’m  sitting  back  stage  saying, 
“cab  drivers,  bus  boys,  and  carpen¬ 
ters.”  It’s  a  two  different  worlds 
kind  of  thing. 

CCN:  Yet  you  were  an  MC  at  the 
1993  March  on  Washington  for 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Rights. 


Lea:  Yea,  and  I  got  into  a  lot  of 
trouble  for  that.  Everybody  was 
talking  about  the  gays-in-the-mili- 
tary  thing.  I  don’t  think  there 
should  be  gays  in  the  military;  I 
don’t  think  there  should  be 
straights  in  the  military.  I  was  tired 
of  it,  felt  harangued  by  that  rightist, 
centrist  viewpoint.  Everybody  was 
beating  up  on  the  Clinton  adminis¬ 
tration.  But  to  me,  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  Clinton  or 
Reagan  administration.  I  think 
government  feeds  upon  itself,  it’s 
their  way  of  keeping  going  by  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  people.  So  when  every¬ 
one  was  saying  they  hate  the 
Clinton  administration,  I  said,  “I 
love  the  Clinton  administration, 
because  finally  we  have  a  first  lady 
who  I’d  like  to  fuck.”  That  caused 
an  enormous  amount  of  contro¬ 
versy  in  the  community.  It  hap¬ 
pened  at  a  point  when  I  was 
extremely  visible,  just  having  been 
on  the  “Arsenio  Hall  Show”  as  the 
first  openly  gay  comic  to  have  done 
television.  But,  it  was  my  sarcastic 
comment  on  what  was  going 
on  that  day,  and  what  a  storm 
it  caused. 


GCN:  From  where  came  the 
reaction? 

Lea:  I  got  negative  press  in 
Boston’s  Bay  Windows;  editorials 
in  local  gay  papers  and  glossies  like 
The  Advocate  and  Out.  I  was  debat¬ 
ed  in  Congress;  discussed  on  C- 
SPAN.  Rush  Limbaugh  went  on  a 
tirade  for  a  week  after  that  rally;  he- 
showed  clips  of  me  talking. 
Feminists  criticized  me  for  objecti¬ 
fying  the  first  lady.  In  response,  I 
want  to  say  to  feminists,  Hillary 
Clinton  is  constantly  put  down  by 
people.  They  say  that  she  is  pushy, 
she’s  in  a  place  she  doesn’t  belong. 
To  me,  it  is  a  feminist  issue  to  say 
that  I  find  that  attractive  in  a 
women.  I  find  a  woman  who  is 
smart,  savvy,  and  able  to  speak  her 
mind  sexually  attractive.  Secondly, 
women  aren’t  ever  allowed  to 
express  sexual  desire,  so  from  that 
standpoint  I  was  doing  something 
feminist  by  expressing  that  desire, 
and  third,  lesbians,  most  specifical¬ 
ly,  are  never  allowed  to  express  sex¬ 
ual  desire.  I’ll  even  say  this:  If  a  gay 
man  had  said  something  similar 
about  A1  Gore  or  Bill  Clinton, 
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nobody  would  have  said  a  word 
about  it.  I  think  it  was  sexism  and 
internalized  homophobia  all  over 
people’s  reactions  to  that  remark. 
The  reality  was  that  I  was  making  a 
strong  political  statement  about 
what  was  happening  on  that  stage, 
it  wasn’t  even  about  sex. 

A  Raving  Talent 

GCN:  So  now,  with  the  success 
of  On  the  Town,  are  you  getting 
lots  of  calls  from  the  press, 
wondering  who  you  are? 

Lea:  Sure.  In  On  the  Town  I  play  a 
heterosexual  cab  driver  in  1944 
and  I  date  up  with  a  sailor  who  is 
on  24  hour  leave  before  he  goes  off 
to  war.  I’m  a  rabidly  heterosexual 
cab  driver.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  am 
the  only  person  that  has  been  gay 
since  moment  one  that  has  been 
able  to  do  this.  There  are  gay  peo¬ 
ple  now  who  are  playing  straight 
roles  because  they  had  them  before 
they  came  out;  for  example  Dan 
Butler  and  Amanda  Bearse.  So,  I 
get  this  role,  originally  played  by 
Nancy  Walker;  the  first  musical 
that  Leonard  Bernstein  ever  wrote; 
the  first  musical  that  Comden  and 
Green  ever  wrote;  the  first  musical 
that  Jerome  Robbins  ever  choreo¬ 
graphed.  This  was  a  musical  that 
changed  the  viewpoint  of  the 
ingenue  and  women  on  stage.  It 
allowed  the  women  to  be  pushy 
and  loud  and  brassy  on  stage.  Just 
think,  the  year  before  the  big  show 
was  “Oklahoma.” 

When  the  New  York  Time’s 
review  came  out  it  focused  on  my 


performance.  Then  they  followed 
up  two  days  later  with  a  feature  on 
me  [“A  Tough  Comic  Comes  Out 
As  a  Musical  Comedy  Star”]  on  the 
cover  page  of  the  Living  Arts  and 
Entertainment  section.  There  I 
referred  to  myself  as  an  old  lefty 
queer,  we  talked  about  my  politics, 
what  I  do  on  the  show,  what  my 
roots  are,  and  I  talked  to  them  just 
like  I’m  talking  to  you.  This  is  a  big 
deal. 

GCN:  Now  would  you  say 
that  you  have  entered  celebrity 
culture? 

Lea:  Before  even  doing  the  Arsenio 
Hall  Show  I  knew  a  lot  people  in 
show  business.  I  had  Whoopie 
Goldberg’s  phone  number,  she’s  a 
friend  of  mine.  There  was  a  certain 
amount  of  camaraderie  I  had  with 
celebrities.  Now,  it  has  crossed  a 
line.  I’ve  met  everyone  from 
Nathan  Lane  to  Nanette  Fabre. 
Doors  have  opened  for  me.  I 
signed  with  the  William  Morris 


Agency.  I  had  a  long  read  with 
Shirley  MacLaine  the  other  day. 
These  are  things  I  didn’t  do  before. 
I  used  to  meet  the  casting  director 
or  the  assistant.  I  skipped  ten 
steps.  Sometimes  I  don’t  even  read, 
I’m  just  given  the  part. 

And  Ellen? 

GCN:  What  about  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  press  you 
get  and  Ellen  DeGeneres?  She 
is  getting  lots  of  press  for  com¬ 
ing  out;  you're  getting  press  as 
a  new  talent. 

Lea:  I’m  getting  the  press  because 
I’ve  always  been  out.  I’m  a  new  tal¬ 
ent  on  Broadway.  The  New  York 
Times ,  unlike  some  others,  has 
never  ignored  it — when  they  put 
the  list  of  who  was  cast  for  On  The 
Town,  they  commented  that  Wolfe 
was  choosing  to  use  unknown  tal¬ 
ent  and  that  the  wild  card  in  the 
cast  was  “‘in-your-face,  confronta¬ 
tional  lesbian  comic,  Lea  DeLaria.” 
Variety  said  the  same  thing.  What 
they  basically  said  was  that  despite 
everything  else,  I  can  do  this.  Time 
and  Newsweek  focused  on  the 
show.  The  reality  is,  that  if  it  was¬ 
n’t  for  me  and  others  like  me  Ellen 
DeGeneres  could  have  never  come 
out.  If  it  wasn’t  for  me  and  Kate 
Clinton  and  Ian  McKellan  and 
Harvey  Fierstein,  people  who  have 
always  been  out,  Ellen  DeGeneres 
or  k.d.  or  Melissa  couldn’t  have 
come  out.  It  took  people  who 
stuck  with  the  integrity  of  always 
being  out  to  say  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  being  gay  so  that  these 
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people  could  come  out  and  say  the 
same  thing.  I  think  people  are 
savvy  enough  to  get  that. 

GCN:  What's  it  like  now  going 
to  Broadway  where  there 
aren't  other  out  dykes? 

Lea:  There  are  plenty  of  dykes,  just 
not  out  dykes. 

GCN:  Are  they  nervous  about 
you? 

Lea:  No,  they  come  up  and  intro¬ 
duce  themselves  to  me.  In  New 
York,  there  are  people  who  are  out 
in  their  lives,  but  not  in  their  stage 


work.  In  Hollywood  they  are  more 
nervous.  There  are  some  people 
who  would  run  screaming  from  a 
room  if  I  entered  it,  afraid  that  I 
would  stand  on  a  table  and 
scream,  “You’re  gay,  you’re  gay.” 
Like  I  care.  That  is  not  what  I’m 
about. 

The  Pecking  Order 

GCN:  How  has  the  gay  press 
covered  your  success? 

Lea:  The  gay  press  hasn’t  dealt 
with  it  at  all,  which  I  find  very 
interesting.  I’ve  been  written  up  in 


Time,  Newsweek, 
NYT,  Variety,  New 
York  Magazine,  the 
New  Yorker,  Rolling 
Stone — to  this  day 
I’ve  been  called  by 
you,  the  Boston 
Phoenix,  but  for  the 
monthly  gay  pull  out 
section,  not  their 
weekly  theater  cover¬ 
age  and  Genre,  the 
gay  male  magazine; 
no  calls  from  the 
Advocate,  Out, 
Girlfriends,  Curve, 
none  of  the  lesbian 
national  press.  All 
the  accolades  have 
been  in  straight 
media.  I  think  that  is 
because  the  gay  press 
has  egg  on  its  face  in 
regard  to  this  suc¬ 
cess. 

I  have  always  found 
that  the  gay  glossies 
have  a  pecking  order.  Straight 
people  who  support  gay  causes  are 
in  the  lead.  How  many  times  have 
you  seen  straight  people  on  the 
cover  of  the  Advocate  or  Out?  As 
we  speak,  Out  Magazine  has  Mark 
Wahlberg  [Marky  Mark]  on  the 
cover  and  the  Advocate  has  Kevin 
Kline,  Tom  Selleck  and  Joan 
Cusak  on  the  cover.  Next  in  the 
pecking  order  are  gay  people  who 
came  out  after  they  became 
famous — k.d.  Lang,  Melissa 

Etheridge,  Ellen  DeGeneres.  Then 
come  politicians,  a  mail  man  or  a 
plumber  and  way  down  the  list  are 
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those  of  us  who  have  the  integrity  to  be  out  all  along. 
When  I  was  on  the  Arsenio  Hall  Show,  I  got  the  back 
page  of  the  Advocate.  To  this  day,  neither  the  Advocate  or 
Out  has  had  a  feature  on  me.  Even  when  I  hosted  “Out 
There,”  the  first  comedy  special  ever  done  for  gay 
comics,  no  gay  newspaper  ever  did  a  feature  on  it.  They 
have  this  pecking  order,  and  I  have  defied  it.  The  beauty 
of  it  is  that  when  I  go  to  Broadway,  and  if,  as  many  have 
speculated,  I  am  nominated  for  a  Tony  Award — what  if 
I  win?  What  are  these  magazines  and  newspapers  going 
to  do  when  Lea  DeLaria,  loud-mouth,  always  speaks  her 
mind,  is  able  to  achieve  this  huge  award  being  openly 
gay  and  always  have  been,  what  is  going  to  happen.  I’m 
very  curious.  I’ve  seen  what  they  have  done  with  my 
success  so  far — nothing.  Perhaps  if  I  had  been  in  the 
closet  and  came  out  after  I  became  a  success,  I  would  be 
on  the  cover  of  the  Advocate  right  now. 


GCN:  Some  argue  that  Ellen  DeGeneres  had  to 
fight  big  business— ABC,  Disney— to  come  out. 
What  do  you  think? 

Lea:  I  think  Ellen  DeGeneres  would  still  be  in  the  clos¬ 
et  today  if  her  ratings  had  been  up.  Ellen  said  it  herself 
at  the  Emmys,  “Some  people  say  I  came  out  for  the  rat¬ 
ings.”  She  then  said,  “That  hurt.  What  I’m  about  to  do 
now  is  for  the  ratings.  I’m  a  nudist.”  It  was  a  joke,  but  it 
was  real. 

GCN:  Do  you  think  you're  a  path  breaker  for 
younger  folks  coming  out? 

Lea:  I  hope  so.  My  sincerest  wish  is  that  if  I  do  win  the 
Tony,  when  I  stand  up  on  stage  with  that  Tony  Award  in 
my  hand  I  can  say  to  the  young  people  out  there,  “I  was 
able  to  achieve  this  award  without  spending  one  second 
in  the  closet.”  If  that  doesn’t  prove  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  being  queer,  then  nothing  will. 


Astraea  is  the  oldest  nationwide  lesbian 

foundation.  We’ve  given  away  0V6Y  a  million  dollars  in 

grant  monies  to  lesbian  projects j  organizations  and 
individuals.  This  is  the  way  we  help  empower  lesbian  lives. 
Astraea  IS  supported  primarily  by  individual 
contributions.  Find  out  how  you  can  make  a  difference. 

Call  us  (or  write)  today. 


Astraea  National  Lesbian  Action  Foundation 
116  E.  16th  St.  7th  fl.,  New  York  City  10003 

ph:212-529-8021;  fax:  212-982-3321; 
e-mail:  ANLAF@aol.com 
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Cross  Indecency:  The  Three 
Trials  of  Oscar  Wilde  by  Moises 
Kaufman  at  the  Minetta  Lane 


r  Wilde: 


NOW  AND  FOREVER 


Reviewed  By  Patrick  Horrigan 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  reacquainted  with  Keith  Haring  and  Oscar  Wilde,  artists  of 
boundless  achievement  whose  lives  and  works  are  re-examined  in,  respectively,  a  major 
exhibition  and  a  new  play.  You  may  already  know  them  well;  the  Keith  Haring 
Foundation  and  the  Pop  Shop  in  New  York  City  have  made  Haring’s  images  of  radiant 
babies  and  happy  breakdancers  ubiquitous,  and  Wilde’s  pearly  epigrams  (“The  only 
way  to  atone  for  being  occasionally  a  little  over-dressed  is  by  being  always  absolutely 
over-educated,”  “The  more  we  study  Art,  the  less  we  care  for  Nature,”  and  dozens  of 
others)  have  been  justly  famous  for  a  hundred  years.  But  there  has  always  been  more  to 
both  Haring  and  Wilde  than  easy,  consumable  style  and  recognizable  gay  attitude. 


Writer/director  Moises  Kaufman’s  relentlessly 
absorbing  docudrama  Gross  Indecency:  The  Three  Trials 
of  Oscar  Wilde  is  one  of  the  best  new  plays  I’ve  seen  in  a 
long  time.  Currently  playing  Off-Broadway  at  New 
York’s  Minetta  Lane  Theatre,  it  takes  its  text  verbatim 
from  already  existing  documents  (“found  objects”  you 
might  say) — court  records  and  contemporaneous  news¬ 


paper  accounts  of  the  trials,  published  and  unpublished 
memoirs  by  several  of  the  protagonists,  and  Wilde’s 
incomparable  essays,  letters,  and  plays.  By  intercalating 
these  texts,  Kaufman  achieves  the  effect  of  multiple  and 
sometimes  contradictory  perspectives,  thereby  raising 
serious  questions  about  who  Oscar  Wilde  was,  how  he 
understood  his  sexuality,  and  how  a  post-Stonewall 
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audience  ought  to  make  sense  of 
him  and  his  era. 

Kaufman’s  staging  concept  is 
particularly  ingenious.  In  front  of 
and  a  few  steps  below  the  main 
playing  area  on  stage  runs  a  long 
table  upon  which  lie  the  books  and 
manuscripts  referred  to  and  quot¬ 
ed  throughout  the  play.  A  chorus 
of  four  supporting  actors  seated  at 
this  table  narrate  the  proceedings, 
holding  aloft  and  citing  the  texts  in 
question  as  the  actors  playing 
Wilde,  his  lover  Lord  Alfred 
Douglas,  Douglas’  father  the 
Marquees  of  Queensbury,  and  the 
others  speak  the  lines  taken  from 
these  texts  and  act  out  the  drama 
in  the  main  playing  area. 

In  1895  Wilde  sued 
Queensbury  for  libel  after 
Queensbury  left  a  visiting  card  for 
Wilde  with  the  words  “To  Oscar 
Wilde,  posing  somdomite”  written 
upon  it.  (Queensbury ’s  notorious 
misspelling  of  “sodomite”  always 
reminds  me  of  how  my  parents 
refused  to  remember  the  name  of 
my  sisters’  favorite  daytime  soap 
opera,  All  My  Children,  when  we 
were  kids — they  would  say,  “what’s 
that  you’re  watching,  One  Man’s 
Family?  Yesterday’s  Children?  Isn’t 
there  something  better  on  TV?  “) 
Wilde  lost  the  case  against 
Queensbury  and  was  then  himself 
tried  by  the  Crown  for  committing 
“acts  of  gross  indecency.”  The  trial 
resulted  in  a  hung  jury,  but  he  was 
immediately  retried  and  this  time 
he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  two  years  in  prison  with  hard 
labor.  Kaufman’s  play  painstaking¬ 


ly  chronicles  each  of  the  trials  and 
shows  how  Wilde’s  writings  as 
much  as  his  behavior  were  placed 
under  scrutiny. 

Courtroom  Drama 

Gross  Indecency  differs,  however, 
in  crucial  ways  from  earlier,  similar 
treatments  of  the  story,  including 
The  Trials  of  Oscar  Wilde,  the 
respectable  1960  film  starring  Peter 
Finch  as  Wilde.  Whereas  the  film 
covers  the  last  ten  years  of  Wilde’s 
life  in  chronological  order,  includ¬ 
ing  the  trials,  Wilde’s  gruelling  and 
life-altering  two  years  in  prison, 
and  the  three  short  years  of  his  life 
afterward  (he  died  in  November  of 
1900),  Kaufman  sets  his  play 
entirely  in  court,  folding  earlier  and 
subsequent  events  and  writings 
into  the  courtroom  situation. 
Consequently,  Gross  Indecency 
avoids  the  patronizing  narrative  of 
“Advance  —  Exaltation  — 
Disgrace — Exile”  (to  use  Wilde- 
biographer  Richard  Ellman’s 
terms)  that  inevitably  judges  Wilde 
a  colossal  failure.  Wilde  still 
appears  here  as  a  “tragic”  figure, 
but  catharsis  comes  from  the  inten¬ 
sity  with  which  Kaufman’s  play 
requires  that  we  examine  up-close 
Wilde’s  words  and  actions  as  well  as 
those  of  his  adversaries.  We  are 
“satisfied”  not  with  the  false  assur¬ 
ance  that  we  know  ourselves  better 
than  Wilde  knew  himself  (I  doubt 
that  we  do)  or  that  nowadays  we’re 
safer  from  persecution  than  Wilde 
was,  but,  more  meaningfully,  with 
having  encountered  in  more  depth 
than  usual  Wilde’s  mind  and 


morality  in  their  social,  political, 
and  linguistic  surround.  We  get 
swept  up  into  the  drama,  but  we’re 
also  constantly  reminded  that  our 
knowledge  of  Oscar  Wilde  is  medi¬ 
ated  by  imperfect  language  and 
limited  by  our  own  historical 
standpoint. 

Kaufman’s  play  also  differs, 
importantly,  from  earlier  tellings 
of  the  story  in  its  willingness  to 
present  as  much  as  possible  of 
what  we  know  about  Wilde’s  sexu¬ 
al  experiences.  In  the  second  trial 
Wilde  was  faced  with  the  explicit 
testimonies  against  him  of  the 
working-class  men  he’d  had  sex 
with  and  paid  off  with  gifts  of  ele¬ 
gant  dinners,  silver  cigarette  cases, 
and  sometimes  just  cash.  These 
testimonies  were  decorously  left 
out  of  the  1960  film,  but  Kaufman 
writes  a  good  deal  of  them  back  in: 

CHARLES  PARKER  (one  of 
Wilde’s  young  working-class 
boyfriends):  We  had  liqueurs. 
Wilde  then  asked  me  to  go  into 
his  bedroom  with  him. 

CHARLES  GILL  (the  prosecut¬ 
ing  attourney):  Let  us  know 
what  occurred  there. 

PARKER:  He  committed  the 
act  of  sodomy  upon  me. . .  .1  was 
asked  by  Wilde  to  imagine  that 
I  was  a  woman  and  that  he  was 
my  lover.  I  had  to  keep  up  this 
illusion.  I  used  to  sit  on  his 
knees  and  then  he  put  his 
hands — 

— but  even  Kaufman,  unaccount¬ 
ably,  breaks  the  line  here.  (In  fact, 
the  court  records  indicate  that 
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Parker  said,  “I  used  to  sit  on  his  knees  and  he  used  to 
play  with  my  privates  as  a  man  might  amuse  himself 
with  a  girl”) 

Rough  Trade 

Kaufman  has  decided  to  costume  in  clean  white 
underwear  the  humpy  actors  playing  the  young  men 
who  testify  against  Wilde,  presumably  as  a  way  of 
explaining  why  Wilde  found  them  so  irresistible  (but 
who  requires  such  an  explanation? — surely  no  gay  audi¬ 
ence. .  .  )  and  also,  I  suppose,  by  way  of  heightening  the 
contrast — or  is  it  the  concord? — between  their  beauty 
and  their  vindictiveness.  It’s  here  that  Kaufman  loses  his 
analytic  grip  on  his  material  by  clumsily  projecting  the 
present  onto  the  past  instead  of  maintaining  a  dialogue 
between  past  and  present.  Kaufman’s  underwear-clad 
ruffians  end  up  looking  not  so  much  like  working-class 
prostitutes  and  blackmailers  of  1895  but  more  like 
blandly  good-looking  middle-class  gay  men  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later.  These  men  spring  out  of  every  Calvin 
Klein  ad  or  Bruce  Weber  photoshoot  you’ve  ever  feasted 
your  eyes  upon,  and  while  “feasting  with  panthers”  may 
be  thrilling  (that’s  how  Wilde  described  his  dates  with 
rough  trade),  it’s  not  the  same  thing  as  thinking  critical¬ 
ly  about  queer  experience  then  or  now.  If  the  work¬ 
ing-class  characters  had  been  costumed  in  street  clothes 
of  the  period;  then  they  might  have  seemed  more  alien¬ 
ating,  harder  to  fathom,  but  that  alienation-effect 
would  have  been  in  keeping  with  Kaufman’s  otherwise 
intelligent,  dialogic  approach  to  his  material. 

Homosexual  as  a  Type 

For  Gross  Indecency  is  at  its  best,  I  think,  when  it 
allows  the  mysteries  and  incoherences  already  built  into 
the  material  to  surface  and  to  stay  unresolved.  Kaufman 
pushes  this  to  an  extreme  point  at  the  beginning  of  ACT 
II  when  he  stages  a  mock-interview  between  a  stand-in 
for  himself  and  a  trendy  young  Wilde  scholar  called 
“Marvin  Taylor.”  Taylor  argues  that  Wilde  wouldn’t  have 
thought  of  himself  as  “a  gay  person”  but,  rather,  as 
someone  who  engaged  in  certain  sexual  acts  with  other 
men  as  well  as  with  women  (Wilde  was  married  and  had 
two  children);  but  then,  Taylor  goes  on,  Wilde  lived  on 


Wilde  about  the  boys:  the  cast  of  Cross 
Indecency 


the  cusp  of  a  newly  emerging  social  system  for  defining 
sexuality  that  he  himself  and  the  international  notoriety 
of  his  trials  did  much  to  bring  about — one  where  the 
category  “homosexual”  could  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  other  categories  of  identity  and  where  an  entire 
personality  structure  could  be  said  to  derive  from  one’s 
homosexual  activity  and  desire,  so  that  being  gay  wasn’t 
just  what  you  did  in  bed  but  something — someone — 
you  were. 

The  only  problem  with  this  scene  is  that  Kaufman 
nearly  sabotages  its  argument  by  making  the  professor 
look  and  sound  unnecessarily  foolish  with  his  contort¬ 
ed  body  language  and  neurotic  speech  patterns — lots  of 
superfluous  “you  know’s”  and  “ummm’s.”  Yeah,  it’s 
funny,  but  so  what?  Kaufman  owes  much  of  his  insight 
to  the  very  academics  he’s  lampooning  here — the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  argument  about  Wilde’s  homosexuality  comes 
straight  out  of  Michel  Foucault’s  The  History  of 
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Sexuality,  one  of  the  founding  texts 
of  gay/lesbian  studies  and  queer 
theory.  As  in  the  “skivvies”  scene, 
Kaufman’s  cheap  shots  in  this  one 
have  the  effect  of  talking  down  to 
the  audience  and  compromising 
the  play’s  otherwise  admirable 
intelligence. 

Though  he  doesn’t  look  much 
like  Wilde  in  stature,  actor  Michael 
Emerson  is  nearly  perfect  in  the 
lead.  His  arabesque  moves,  aristo¬ 
cratic  intonations,  and  delicate 
sense  of  timing  make  his  repartee 
with  his  interlocutors  as  stingingly 
entertaining  as  Wilde’s  actual  per¬ 
formance  in  court  is  said  to  have 
been.  What’s  fascinating  about 
Emerson’s  performance  is  that  in 
his  hands,  Wilde’s  statements 
about  the  primacy  of  Art  and 
Literature  over  everything  else 
actually  seem  sincere;  I  began  to 
feel  that  Wilde  wasn’t  just  using  art 
as  a  cover  for  his  “secret”  sexual 
desires,  but  that  art  really  could  be 
the  salvific  force  Wilde  always 
argued  that  it  was.  And  I  felt  a  chill 
when  Emerson  intoned,  one 
moment  thunderously  indignant, 
the  next  wounded,  “‘The  love  that 
dare  not  speak  its  name’  in  this 
century  is  such  a  great  affection  of 
an  elder  for  a  younger  man  as  there 
was  between  David  and  Jonathan, 
such  as  Plato  made  the  very  basis 
of  his  philosophy,  and  such  as  you 
find  in  the  sonnets  of 
Michelangelo  and  Shakespeare.  It 
is  that  deep,  spiritual  affection  that 
is  as  pure  as  it  is  perfect...  It  is 
beautiful,  it  is  fine,  it  is  the  noblest 
form  of  affection.  There  is  nothing 


unnatural  about  it.  It  is  intellectu¬ 
al,  and  it  repeatedly  exists  between 
an  elder  and  a  younger  man,  when 
the  elder  has  intellect,  and  the 
younger  man  has  all  the  joy,  hope, 
and  glamour  of  fife  before  him. 
That  it  should  be  so,  the  world 
does  not  understand.  The  world 
mocks  at  it  and  sometimes  puts 
one  in  the  pillory  for  it.”  Now, 
thanks  to  Emerson  and  Kaufman,  I 
believe  Wilde. 

Haring:  Art  as  Life,  Life  as  Art 

As  I  was  looking  at  a  drawing 
Keith  Haring  made  when  he  was 
ten  years  old,  included  in  the  retro¬ 
spective  of  his  work  at  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  in  New 
York,  someone  standing  next  to  me 
said,  “that  doesn’t  show  much 
promise.  It’s  ordinary — every  kid’s 
drawings  look  like  that.”  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  tableau  done  in  crayon  of  a 
dog,  a  farmer,  a  boy  or  a  girl,  it’s  not 


clear  which,  and  two  horses;  under¬ 
neath  the  picture  appear  four 
columns  of  words  that  correspond 
to  the  image — for  example, 
“Horses:  two,  big,  black,  animal, 
white  streak,  bridle,  beautiful.”  To 
ask  whether  or  not  this  anticipates 
Haring’s  later  career  misses,  I  think, 
the  great  point  of  the  exhibition. 
Curator  Elisabeth  Sussman’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  include  this  and  other  of 
Haring’s  “ephemera”  on  a 
waist-high  glass-covered  shelf 
running  along  the  walls  through¬ 
out  the  show  and  functioning  as 
commentary  on  the  “major”  works 
hanging  from  floor  to  ceiling  calls 
into  question  the  distinction 
between  “major”  and  “minor” 
works,  ultimately  between  “art” 
and  “life,”  categories  that  Haring’s 
art  (and  not  incidentally,  Oscar’s 
Wilde’s)  has  always  confounded. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
items  in  the  show  is  a  set  of  24 
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casette  tapes  of  dance  music  that  Haring  played  from 
his  boombox  while  he  painted,  some  of  which  he  com¬ 
piled  himself  (with  labels  like  “Mellow  Beat”  and 
“5-21-83”),  some  of  which  he  purchased  as  is  (includ¬ 
ing  David  Bowie’s  Golden  Years  and  Run-D.M.C.’s 
Tougher  Than  Leather) .  It’s  the  kind  of  music  he  danced 
to  at  The  Paradise  Garage,  a  downtown  disco  that 
attracted  a  young,  racially  mixed  gay  crowd  throughout 
the  1980s.  Haring  once  said,  “The  Paradise  Garage  was 
one  of  the  biggest  influences  on  my  entire  life,  especial¬ 
ly  my  spiritual  level.  Dancing  there  was  more  than 
dancing.  It  was  really  dancing  in  a  way  to  reach  another 
state  of  mind,  to  transcend  being  here  and  getting  com¬ 
munally  to  another  place.”  Probably  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  on  view,  these  tapes — these  found  objects — 
deviate  not  just  from  all  our  ideas  about  what  Art  is,  but 
from  the  notion,  indispensible  to  the  cultural  prestige  of 
museums  and  galleries,  of  the  Artist  as  a  unique  indi¬ 
vidual.  True,  some  of  the  tapes  bear  the  artist’s  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  labels,  so  you  could  say  that  his  “signa¬ 
ture”  makes  them  valuable;  but  what  they  contain 
locked  up  inside  of  them — the  songs  that  embodied  in 
one  way  or  another  Keith  Haring’s  values — would 
reveal  more  about  him  than  the  desultory  words  he 
printed  upon  them  and  would  therefore,  to  my  mind, 
be  more  valuable.  We’re  given,  instead,  only  the  dark 


grey  or  white  or  black  plastic  rectangles  to  look  at.  It’s  as 
if  Sussman  wants  us  to  feel,  not  “that’s  nothing — a  child 
could  do  that,”  but  rather,  “my  god,  I  do  that,  every  day 
of  my  life!” 

As  an  art  student  in  the  late  1970s,  trying  to  figure  out 
his  relation  to  the  institutional  art  world,  Haring  found 
inspiration  in  Robert  Henri’s  The  Art  Spirit  (1923):  “In 
America,”  wrote  Henri,  “or  in  any  country,  greatness  in 
art  will  not  be  attained  by  the  possession  of  canvases  in 
palatial  museums,  by  the  purchase  and  bodily  owning  of 
art.  The  greatness  can  only  come  by  the  art  spirit  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  very  fife  of  the  people,  not  as  a  thing  apart.” 
And  still  more  radical:  “The  goal  is  not  making  art.  It  is 
living  a  fife.  Those  who  five  their  lives  will  leave  the  stuff 
that  is  really  art.  Art  is  a  result.  It  is  the  trace  of  those  who 
have  led  their  fives.”  Haring  adopted  Henri’s  philosophy 
of  artistic  self-possession  and  felt  liberated  by  its  atten¬ 
dant  rejection  of  academic  approaches  to  art  in  favor  of 
an  exuberant  celebration  of  art  and  fife  as  one  continu¬ 
ous  gestalt.  Amazingly,  the  Whitney  exhibition  is  con¬ 
ceived  very  much  in  this  spirit. 

The  show  includes  works  from  every  phase  of 
Haring’s  career,  including  several  of  the  now-famous 
and  talismanic  white  chalk  drawings  he  did  in  the  early 
1980s  on  the  black  paper  used  to  cover  old  subway 
advertisements.  (An  actual  sample  of  this  paper  is 
included  in  the  beautiful  and  well-written  catalogue 
accompanying  the  show.)  Sussman  has  laid  particular 
emphasis,  however,  on  the  less-well-known  expression¬ 
ist  element  in  Haring’s  painting.  My  favorites  of  his 
paintings  tend  toward  the  expressive  and  the  abstract, 
and  there  are  many  of  these  in  the  show.  For  instance, 
“Brazil”  (1989):  a  field  of  peach  covered  all  over  with 
sexy,  yellow,  gestural  brushwork  and  superimposed  by  a 
rigorous,  all-over,  vaguely  anthropomorphic,  thick 
black-line  grillwork,  all  of  this  ironically  offset  by  an 
open  blue  patch  in  the  lower-right-hand  corner  like  the 
blue  of  the  ocean  on  a  map  of  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

Art  as  Performance 

But  it’s  important  when  looking  at  Keith  Haring’s  art 
to  keep  in  mind  the  public,  even  proletariat  context  in 
which  his  work  made  sense  to  him  and  came  into  being. 
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He  frequently  refers  throughout  his  journals  (published 
by  Penguin)  to  his  art  as  a  kind  of  “performance” — not 
just  the  dancing  line  but  the  way  he  produced  it  (fast, 
and  with  no  second-thoughts  or  preliminary  sketches); 
not  just  the  formal  integrity  of  the  piece  but  the  moral 
and  political  reason  he  had  for  making  it  in  the  first 
place.  Haring  always  thought  of  himself  as  a  “middle¬ 
man”  between  his  art  and  the  people  who  would  see  and 
respond  to  it:  “My  paintings,  themselves,  are  not  as 
important  as  the  interaction  between  people  who  see 
them  and  the  ideas  that  they  take  with  them  after  they 
leave  the  presence  of  my  painting,”  he  wrote  in 
December  of  1978. 

Haring  spent  much  of  his  time,  especially  the  more 
internationally  popular  he  became,  doing  commissioned 
work,  including  posters  and  t-shirts  promoting 
anti-apartheid  and  AIDS  activism,  numerous  murals  and 
sculptures  for  children’s  hospitals,  and  much  more.  In 
June  of  1989  the  City  of  Pisa  commissioned  Haring  to 
paint  a  mural  on  a  blank  exterior  wall  of  the  Church  of 
Sant’  Antonio.  Sussman  includes  in  the  Whitney  show  a 
video  of  the  project.  Entitled  “L’Arte  in  Diretta,”  the 
five-minute  video  epitomizes,  in  my  view,  everything 


that  makes  Keith  Haring  and  his 
painting  vital,  necessary,  and,  final¬ 
ly,  transcendent.  Underscored  by 
the  smooth-  sounding  rap  of  De  La 
Soul’s  Me,  Myself,  and  I,  the  film 
chronicles  the  making  of  the  mural, 
from  the  laying  down  of  the  strong 
black  outlines  (of  dolphins,  human 
scissors,  babies,  multi-  headed 
androids,  a  TV-head,  an  angel,  a 
dog,  a  snake,  a  duck,  creatures  with 
tails  and  rippling  limbs  and  a  pair  of 
Siamese  twins,  all  joyously  tangled 
up  together  in  a  balanced  composi¬ 
tion  covering  the  entire  wall)  to  fill¬ 
ing  them  in  evenly  with  solid  laven¬ 
der,  peach,  green,  red,  blue,  and  yel¬ 
low.  In  his  journal,  Haring  writes  of 
the  project:  “Pisa  has  been  amazing. 
I  don’t  know  where  to  start.  I  realize 
now  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  projects  I’ve 
ever  done....  The  painting  took  four  days.  At  certain 
points  there  were  huge  crowds  of  people.  I’m  staying  in  a 
hotel  directly  across  from  the  wall,  so  I  see  it  before  I 
sleep  and  when  I  wake.  There  is  always  someone  looking 
at  it  (even  at  4:00  AM  last  night).  It’s  really  interesting  to 
see  people’s  reaction  to  it.  I  had  music  hooked  up  to  a  big 
speaker  while  I  was  painting.  Every  day  was  like  a  block 
party.  One  day  (the  last  day  of  painting)  we  had  a  DJ  and 
a  crowd  dancing  at  the  wall.  Constant  autographs  and 
photographs.  There  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  boys 
here  I’ve  ever  seen  in  my  life. . .  .  This  is  really  an  accom¬ 
plishment.  It  will  be  here  for  a  very,  very  long  time  and 
the  city  really  seems  to  love  it.  I’m  sitting  on  a  balcony 
looking  at  the  top  of  the  Leaning  Tower.  It’s  really  pretty 
beautiful  here.  If  there’s  a  heaven,  I  hope  this  is  what 
it’s  like.” 

"Heaven." 

“Heaven.”  Haring  reaches  this  high  note  of  transcen¬ 
dence  again  and  again  in  every  ray  of  light  or  energy  (or 
is  it  the  Spirit?)  that  emanates  from  his  crawling  babies, 
flying  saucers,  throbbing  cocks,  and  ancient  pyramids. 


arts 


Etching  of  Wilde  and  a  child,  possibly  the  artist's  son,  by  lames 
Edward  Kelly,  1882. 


Another  favorite  on  view  at  the 
Whitney,  an  untitled  black-ink- 
on-white-paper  drawing  from 
1981,  depicts  a  population  of 
humanoids  each  gripping  his  erect 
cock.  In  the  background  looms  a 
menacing  black  pyramid,  while 
overhead  a  flying  saucer  emits  a 
beam  from  its  vaginal/anal  slit  (it 
could  be  both),  zapping  and  trans¬ 
figuring  one  of  the  lowly 
humanoids  with  those  magical 
Haring-rays.  Who  are  these  face¬ 
less  sexual  beings?  Where  is  this 
terrible,  stark  nether-landscape? 
Who  has  been  chosen,  and  why?  At 
once  pagan  and  Christian,  con¬ 
temporary  and  archaic,  the  paint¬ 
ing  does  what  Haring,  as  an  art 
student  in  1979,  said  he  wanted  his 
work  to  do — to  ordain  his  audi¬ 
ence  with  the  power  of  receptive¬ 
ness:  “I  gather  information  or 
receive  information  that  comes 
from  other  sources.  I  translate  that 
information  through  the  use  of 
images  and  objects  into  a  physical 
form.  The  duty  is  then  out  of  my 
hands.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
viewer  or  interpreter  who  will 
receive  my  information  to  derive 
their  own  ideas  or  meanings 
from  it.” 

"Christ-like" 

The  more  I  think  about  Keith 
Haring’s  life  and  work,  the  more  I 
see  him  as  modeling  himself  on 
something  like  the  figure  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  it  isn’t  the  “Christ” 
many  of  us  have  come  to  know  and 
distrust  from  years  of  hateful, 
homophobic  browbeating  by  this 


or  that  institutional  church.  It’s  the 
Christ  of  Oscar  Wilde’s  De 
Profundis — the  hero  of  Wilde’s 
long,  troubled  letter  written  from 
prison  in  1897  to  his  friend  and 
lover  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  (or 
“Bosie”  as  he  was  known).  In  De 
Profundis,  which  may  be  translated 
“out  of  the  depths,”  Wilde 
describes  Jesus  Christ,  in  spectacu¬ 
lar  defiance  of  good  taste  and  tra¬ 
ditional  doctrine,  as  the  Supreme 
Aesthete:  “Christ’s  place  indeed  is 
with  the  poets.  His  whole  concep¬ 
tion  of  Humanity  sprang  right  out 
of  the  imagination  and  can  only  be 
realized  by  it... He  was  the  first  to 
conceive  the  divided  races  as  a 
unity....  More  than  anyone  else  in 
history  he  wakes  in  us  that  temper 
of  wonder  to  which  Romance 
always  appeals.  There  is  still  some¬ 


thing  to  me  almost  incredible  in 
the  idea  of  a  young  Galilean  peas¬ 
ant  imagining  that  he  could  bear 
on  his  own  shoulders  the  burden 
of  the  entire  world:  all  that  had 
been  already  done  and  suffered, 
and  all  that  was  yet  to  be  done  and 
suffered... the  sufferings  of  those 
whose  name  is  Legion  and  whose 
dwelling  is  among  the  tombs, 
oppressed  nationalities,  factory 
children,  thieves,  people  in  prison, 
outcasts,  those  who  are  dumn 
under  oppression  and  whose 
silence  is  heard  only  of  God.” 

Much  the  same  is  often  said, 
rightly,  of  Keith  Haring  and  his 
missionary  zeal  in  spreading  his 
imagery  on  behalf  of  people  whose 
struggles  he  shared,  and  all  within  a 
brief  ten-year  career  (Haring  died 
of  AIDS  in  February  of  1990  at  the 
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Keith  Haring  and  Madison  Arman,  Monte  Carlo,  Monaco,  1987. 


age  of  31).  Occasionally,  Haring 
had  flashes  of  humble  awareness  of 
his  “Christ-like”  stature  and 
appeal:  “People  who  drew  in  caves 
thousands  of  years  ago,”  he  wrote 
in  March  of  1982,  “made  things 
that  are  still  in  the  world.  The 
world  gets  bigger  and  bigger. 
People  like  Jesus  Christ  have  added 
things  to  the  world  that  also  don’t 
go  away.  That  is  an  even  bigger 
responsibility.  The  things  that  I 
make  are  a  very  small  addition 
compared  to  this.”  But  an  addition 
comparable  to  this,  nonetheless. 

Oscar  Wilde  “found  Christ” 
while  finishing  out  his  prison  term 
and  converted  to  Catholicism  on 
the  day  he  died,  but  he  had  always 
shown  a  strong  affinity  for  martyr¬ 
dom,  as  he  himself  well  knew.  All 
the  heroes  of  his  breathtaking  sto¬ 


ries  for  children  either  give  up  their 
own  lives  to  save  someone  else’s,  or, 
in  the  case  of  his  most  famous  fairy 
tale,  “The  Selfish  Giant”  (1888), 
come  face  to  face  with  the  deepest 
suffering  imaginable: 

Downstairs  ran  the  Giant 
in  great  joy,  and  out  into  the 
garden.  He  hastened  across  the 
grass,  and  came  near  to  the 
child.  And  when  he  came  quite 
close  his  face  grew  red  with 
anger,  and  he  said,  “Who  hath 
dared  to  wound  thee?”  For  on 
the  palms  of  the  child’s  hands 
were  the  prints  of  two  nails, 
and  the  prints  of  two  nails  were 
on  the  little  feet. 

“Who  hath  dared  to  wound 
thee?”  cried  the  Giant;  “tell  me, 
that  I  may  take  my  big  sword 
and  slay  him.” 


“Nay!”  answered  the  child: 
“but  these  are  the  wounds  of 
Love.” 

“Who  art  thou?”  said  the 
Giant,  and  a  strange  awe  fell 
on  him,  and  he  knelt  before  the 
little  child. 

And  the  child  smiled  on  the 
Giant,  and  said  to  him,  “You 
let  me  play  once  in  your  gar¬ 
den,  to-day  you  shall  come 
with  me  to  my  garden,  which  is 
Paradise.” 

Transcendence,  whether  found 
in  the  person  of  Wilde’s 
infant-Christ  or  in  the  shape  of 
Haring’s  radiant  baby,  whether 
incarnated  as  “a  young  Galilean 
peasant”  or  discovered  at  The 
Paradise  Garage,  never  comes  to  us 
without  its  attendant  load  of  suf¬ 
fering.  But  it  didn’t  take  prison  to 
make  Wilde  a  deeply  religious  gay 
writer,  and  it  didn’t  take  AIDS  to 
initiate  Keith  Haring  into  the  sub¬ 
lime  brotherhood  of  a  Global 
Village  far  bigger  and  in  some  ways 
far  better  than  Greenwich  Village 
and  the  New  York  art  scene.  “The 
supreme  vice  is  shallowness,” 
Wilde  keeps  telling  Bosie  in  De 
Profundis.  Probably  he  was  right. 

Keith  Haring  and  Oscar  Wilde 
were  never  shallow. 

Patrick  Horrigan  lives  in  New  York 
City  and  has  just  completed  his 
first  play.  He  teaches  English  at  the 
Brooklyn  campus  of  Long  Island 
University. 


pen  pals 


The  Gay  and  Lesbian  Prisoner  Project,  a  program  of  the  Bromfield  Street  Educational  Foundation,  works  to  support  gay, 
lesbian,  bisexual  and  transgender  prisoners  by  providing  them  with  information,  referrals  and  support.  Many  are  incar¬ 
cerated  simply  for  who  they  are  or  whom  they  love.  Others  face  harassment  and  discrimination.  The  prisoners  fisted  below 
are  seeking  pen  pals  who  will  write  to  them.  Offer  your  support,  learn  about  prison  life  and  make  a  new  friend  by  writing 
to  one  of  the  people  listed  below.  Become  involved  with  the  Prisoner  Project  by  volunteering.  Please  call  (617)  262-6969. 
[NOTE:  Ad  corresponds  to  prisoner  listed  below  the  ad] 


SBM  seeking  friendship  and 
communication. 

Edward  W.  Love,  39369 

P.O.  Box  1 1099 
Omaha,  MA  68111-0099 

21  yrs  old,  bi-male,  blond  hair, 
blue  eyes,  6 ',  190  lbs.  Good  look¬ 
ing.  I  am  prison  for  having  too 
much  fun.  Into  handball  and 
working  out.  Age  and  race  unim¬ 
portant. 

Carl  "Justin"  Smith,  #653427 

Route  1,  Box  150 
Tenn.  Colony,  TX  75884 

GWM,  21  yrs  old,  brown  hair, 
hazel  eyes,  185  lbs,  5' 10".  I  enjoy 
country  music,  writing,  quiet  times 
with  that  special  someone.  HIV¬ 
negative,  clean  person.  Please  no 
games.  Will  respond  promptly. 
Sorry  no  inmates.  Please  some¬ 
one  hear  this  call! 

Charles  Skidmore,  #1065048 
Iowa  State  Pen. 

P/O/  Box  316 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa  52627 

GWM,  23,  6',  185  lbs,  bl,  bl. 
Sincere  and  attractive  young  man 
looking  for  someone  w.  a  positive 
outlook.  I  love  to  sing  and  fanta¬ 
size  about  how  life  could  be  with 
the  right  person.  Looking  for  an 
older  man  who  knows  how  to 
love.  If  you  are  as  lonely  as  I 
am,  let's  help  each  other  out. 
Write  me! 

Tommy  Billey,  #680279 

P.O.  Box  1 6 
Lovelady,  TX  75851 

BM  is  seeking  friendship  and 
maybe  relationship.  Due  to  be 
released  in  7/97.  5' 10",  170  lbs. 
Will  answer  all.  No  game  players 
need  respond.  Take  a  chance  — 
you  might  get  lucky. 

Maurice  J.  Blake,  #111010 
P.O.  box  1260  -  Brich  B2 
Winnfield,  LA  71483 


GWM,  30,  slim  w.  brn  hair  and 
eyes,  looking  for  another  WM  20- 
35  yrs  to  love  and  to  love  me 
back.  I  love  to  read,  adventure, 
camp,  sit  by  the  fire  with  my  loved 
one.  I  also  love  to  cook,  take  acre 
of  house  and  yard.  HIV-negative. 
Willing  to  relocate  and  pay  half 
rent  and  bills.  Also  go  by  "Travis." 
Thomas  W.  Foster,  #438843 
Route  2,  Box  4400 
Gatesville,  TX  76597 

19  yrs  old  Bi-male  in  prison.  Dark 
brn  hair,  brn  eyes,  tanned  skin. 
5'  1 1",  166  lbs,  "pretty  boy."  I  like 
older  men  or  middle  aged 
"queens."  I  am  looking  to  start  a 
relationship  of  love  because  1  am 
getting  out  of  prison  in  2  yrs.  I 
want  a  relationship  for  the  free 
world. 

Jason  A.  King,  #669457 

Coffield  Unit 
Route  1,  Box  150 
Tenn.  Colony,  TX  75884 

SGM,  Vi  Irish  and  Vi  Lakota  Sioux 
Indian,  51  yrs  old,  5'  1 1",  200  lbs, 
stocky  build  -  not  "fat."  Retired 
body  builder.  ISO  young,  slender 
male  18-18  for  correspondence 
and  relationship.  Caucasian  or 
Asian  only  reply.  Your  letter  and 
photo  gets  mine. 

James  M.  Ricketts  II 
E-48628,  3C04-103  Low 
P.O.  box  3471 
C.S.P. 

Corcoran,  CA  932 1 2-347 1 

GM,  26,  blond,  blue  eyes,  6', 
185  lbs,  very  honest,  sincere. 
Enjoy  music,  art,  traveling,  the 
beach.  Very  lonely.  Would  like  to 
hear  from  caring,  understanding 
men  for  correspondence  friend¬ 
ship.  Serious  minded  replies. 
No  games. 

W.  Charles,  #337-250 

P.O.  Box  56 
Lebanon,  OH  45036 


33  yr  old  lonely  GM  raised  in  the 
country.  My  goal  is  to  meet  and 
make  friends  with  L  &  G's.  bVi 
years  to  release. 

Leslie  Jones,  48874-080 

P.O.  Box  7000-USP 
Florence,  CO  81226 

Scheduled  for  release  3/25/97 
would  like  penpals. 

A.  Tiffany  Merchant, 

02680-058 

Box  20000 

White  Deer,  PA  17887 

GM  Originally  from  San  Francisco 
hopes  to  remain  in  MA. 

Douglas  Wyman 

P.O  Box  97-  C-14 
Middlesex  Jail 
Cambridge,  MA  02141 

GWM,  5'  11",  175  lbs,  muscular 
and  athletic,  34,  enjoys  reading 
scuba  diving  and  wide  variety  of 
music,  seeking  to  correspond  with 
GWM  25-60  years  old  for  friend¬ 
ship  and  whatever  may  follow 
Don  Laitsch 
#42246  -  Unit  32A 
Parchman,  MS  38738 

GWM  32,  brown  hair ,  Irish  green 
eyes,  5'  9"  and  170lbs.  Seeks 
relationship  minded  GWM  38-45. 
Looks  don't  matter.  Sincere  relies 
only.  No  prisoners  please. 

Rodney  Cormack 
#A20 1-220  (SOCF) 

P.O.  Box  45699 
Lucasville,  Ohio  45699-0001 

Bi  WM  ,  40,  5'  10",  168  lbs,  dark 
brown  hair,  sky  blue  eyes,  in  great 
shape.  Loves  movies,  outdoors, 
and  fine  dining.  Is  extremely 
romantic  and  sensitive.  Free  mid- 
1997. 

Alan  B.  Curtiss  0459710 

Box  25 1 

Marion  Correctional  Institution 
P.O.  Box  158 
Lowell,  Florida  32663 
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GBM,  26,  (11/27/69),  5'  6". 
Seeking  male  or  females  21-26 
yrs  old  for  penpals. 

Ronald  D.  Ray  CS-6095 

Smithfield 
P.O.  Box  999 
1 1 20  Pike  Street 
Huntington,  PA  16652 

Artistic  BiM,  30,  6'  0",  194  lbs, 
Brown  eyes,  black  hair,  open 
minded,  sincere  and  welcomes 
anyone  who  cares  to  write. 

Ramon  Rodriguez  #516629 

Rte  2,  Box  4400  (12-A-8) 
Gatesville,  Texas  76597 

GWM,  28,  6'  0",  light  brown  hair, 
hazel  eyes.  I  am  looking  for  GM  to 
write.  Please  be  honest  and  open 
minded.  Friendship  maybe  more. 

Michael  S.  Hayes  #446929 

Rte.  4  Box  1 500 
Beaumont,  Texas  77705 

Framed  but  not  tamed  seeks  any¬ 
one  male,  females,  or  transgen¬ 
ders  to  please  write.  Lonely  and 
doing  time. 

Lew  Abbenhaus 

South  Dakota  State  Penitentiary 
Box  591 1 

Sioux  Falls,  SD  571 17-591 1 

SB  BiM,  28,  brown  eyes,  black 
hair,  187,  5'  10",  disease  free. 
Likes  reading  ,  music,  conversa¬ 
tion  and  physical  fitness.  Seeking 
intelligent,  sincere,  caring  and 
secure  feminine  GM,  TV,  or  TS 
for  friendship  and  possible  rela¬ 
tionship.  No  inmates,  age  and 
race  not  important  and  photo 
appreciated. 

William  E.  Speed,  #87B  1268 

135  State  Street 
Auburn,  NY  13021 

33  year  old  BiM/TV.  I  am  very 
alone  and  interested  in  pen  pals. 

Johnny  W.  Swanger  #J-26829 

California  Correctional  Institution 
P.O.  Box  608/State  Prison/ 

Yard  II  2-18  Low 
Tehachopi,  California  93581 


28  year  old  GM  w/AIDS  virus 
wishes  to  hear  from  others  who 
are  infected  from  in  or  outside  the 
system  and  learning  to  survive.  I 
have  time  and  energy  for  anyone 
who  dares  to  be  my  pen  pal. 
Ronald  Wilson  260621 
Northeast  Correction  Center 
P.O.  Box  5000 

Mountain  City,  Tennessee  37683 

Seeking  penpals  who  are  gay, 
TVs  or  TSs.  Like  dancing,  reading, 
fishing,  and  fun  people. 

Prentise  Haywood  #36086 

H.C.F.  P.O.  Box  1568 
Hutchinson,  Kansas  67504-1568 

BiBM,  27,  brown  eyes,  long  brown 
hair,  5'  5V2",  light  skinned  seeks 
feminine  man  or  Lesbian.  "It's  all 
good." 

Emile  J.  Raby  #126931 

Camp  (J)  CUDA  2-L-3 
Louisiana  State  Penitentiary 
Angola,  LA  70712 

Effeminate  GBM,  lonely  and  in 
need  of  love  from  black  bi  or  gay 
male.  Release  in  May  1998  and 
willing  to  relocate. 

Larry  Dee  Petterway  #94555 

LA  State  Prison 
Camp  J.  CUDA  2- L-#6 
Angola,  LA  70712 

GM,  bi-racial  43,  5'  9",  195,  thick 
blk  hair,  likes  poetry,  long  walks, 
small  pets,  weight  lifting  and 
being  a  man.  Seeking  a  black  or 
Hispanic  man  age  and  looks 
unimportant  for  letter.  Your  photo 
gets  mine. 

Bill  Murray  A-2 
Shirley  Medium 
Box  1218 
Shirley,  MA  01464 

Prisoner  seeking  pen  pals  of 
all  sorts. 

Samuel  Walters 

046705-JS37B 
Tomoka  Correctional  Institute 
3950  Tiger  Bay  Road 
Daytona  Beach  ,  FL  32124 


BiWM,  44,  5'9",  dk  blond  hair, 
blue  eyes,  seeks  warm  open  rela¬ 
tionship  with  male  or  female  who 
is  honest  and  sincere.  Enjoys  jazz, 
C&W,  R&B,  pets,  plants  and  read¬ 
ing.  Will  answer  all  who  write. 
Paul  Hale, 

D.O.C.  #862345,  Location  #3514 
Indiana  Department  of  Correction 
Indiana  State  Prison 
P.O.  Box  41 

Michigan  City,  IN  46361-0041 

Former  Catalina  and  Falcon 
model.  GWM,  30,  6',  185,  Italian 
with  black  hair,  brown  eyes. 
Degreed  body  builder,  enjoys 
horses,  beaches  and  quiet 
evenings.  Will  answer  all  who 
write;  looking  for  friendship  or 
possibly  more. 

Richard  A.  Esto 
30585-  004 
Jesup  F.C.I. 

2680  Highway  301  South 
Jesup,  Georgia  31599 

Black  male,  22,  6',  muscular  build, 
Capricorn  in  search  of  feminine 
male  to  be  his  queen.  Must  be  at 
least  21,  financially  independent, 
trustworthy,  loves  to  dance  and 
has  transportation.  No  inmates 
please. 

Howard  "Leon"  Williams 
#205135 

Lexington  Correctional  Center 
Unit  4 

P.O.  Box  260 

Lexington  ,  Oklahoma  73051 

Inmate  recently  diagnosed  with 
HIV.  Needs  someone  to  talk  to. 

Robert  W.  Sanders 

#02905-089 
P.O.  Box  1000 

Cumberland,  MD  21502-1000 

38  year  old  GM  seeks  penpals. 
Reading  is  favorite  past  time. 

Daryl  T.  Brown  932948 

Box  41  NSB  -  N8 
Indiana  State  Prison 
Michigan,  City,  IN  46361-0041 
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Inmate  with  one  year  left  seeks 
friends  and  penpals.  Hoping  to 
find  "  that  special  someone". 

Richard  Fessler 

Box  900  N06336 
Robinson,  IL  62454 

GWM,  28,  6',  175,  swimmers 
build,  long  blond  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  Is  smoke,  drink  and  drug 
free.  Open,  honest  with  many 
interests  seeks  males,  female  for 
friend,  or,  male  any  size  or  age  for 
relationship.  Would  appreciate 
photo. 

Reginald  Scruggs 

16232 

P.O.  Box  1 1 1 1 
Carlisle,  IN  47838 

GWM,  blond/blue,  swimmers 
build.  Seeks  an  older  man  for 
companionship/relationship.,  sup¬ 
port  emotionally  and  financially. 
Enjoys  writing  and  receiving  mail. 
Willing  to  relocate. 

Billy  Souza 
C-15595  A1 124 
Box  290066 

Repressa,  California  95672-0066 

WAV,  32,  5'  9",  177,  brunette  with 
hazel  eyes.  Humble,  easy  going, 
faithful  and  looking  for  same  qual¬ 
ities  in  man  for  LTR.  Likes  baseball 
and  NFL. 

Ms.'  Martha  Marie  Saunders 

139950  Minford  Road  K321 
Lucasville,  Ohio  45699-00000 

Inmate  with  HIV  virus  needs 
someone  to  share  feelings  with. 
Will  answer  all  who  care  enough 
to  write. 

Robert  W.  Sanders 

#02905-089 
P.O.  Box  1000 

Cumberland,  MD  21502-1000 


BiWM,  6'  1",  189,  brown  hair  and 
eyes,  disease  free  and  seeking  Bi 
or  G  males  hoping  to  build  friend¬ 
ship  and  possible  LTR.  Partial  to 
blue  eyed  blondes  but  not  exclu¬ 
sively.  Likes  cooking,  concerts, 
travel  and  is  honest  and  sincere. 
John  Anderson  #17627 
Utah  State  Prison 
P.O.  Box  250,  Hinta  #4 
Draper,  Utah  84020 

ADDRESS  ONLY 

Edward  Scott  O'Brien,  #779670 

Martin  Corr.  Inst.  MB  #07 
1 1 50  S.W.  Allapattah  Rd. 
Indiantown,  FL  34956 

Keith  Allen,  H-60192 

4-17-139-L 
RJ.  Donovan  Prison 
480  Alta  Road 
San  Diego,  CA  92179 

Dennis  Yeager,  #217-453 

Grafton  Correctional  Inst. 

2500  South  Avon  Belden  Road 
Grafton,  OH  44044 

Steven  Morgan,  #232-986 

Grafton  Correctional  Inst. 

2500  South  Avon  Belden  Road 
Grafton,  OH  44044 

Michael  Smith,  #207-218 

Grafton  Correctional  Inst. 

2500  South  Avon  Belden  Road 
Grafton,  OH  44044 

Anthony  Jackson,  J-18954 

3A-3-201  L 

P.O.  box  3461 

Corcoran,  CA  93212-3461 

R.  Reitano,  95R4970 

Drawer  B 

Stormville,  NY  12582-0010 


Daryl  T.  Brown,  932948 

P.O.  Box  41,  NSB-N-8 
Indiana  State  Prison 
Michigan  City,  IN  46361-0041 

Mario  Bennett,  D-61847 

P.O.  Box  3481 
Corcoran,  CA  932 1 2 
4  B  2L  46-L 

Ernest  Maza  Wilson 

#09578000 
Federal  Penitentiary 
P.O.  Box  1000 
Leavenworth,  KS  66048 

Danen  Scott,  #AS2630 

1600  Walters  Mill  Rd. 
Somerset,  PA  15510 

Dr.  K.  Khalid  Shamsud'Diyn 

Paralegal  Specialist 
Federal  Register  11039-016 
Administrative  Supermax 
5880  State  Hwy.  67  South 
Florence,  CVO  81226-8550 

William  Karabin 

122961  F-3107-L 

Baker  Correctional  Institution 

P.O.  Box  500 

Sanderson,  FL  32087-0500 


The  Bromfield  Street  Educational 
Foundation  Presents 


The  7th  Annual  National  Lesbian,  Gay, 

Bisexual  and  Transgendered  Writer’s  Conference 


February  20-22,  1998 

The  Sheraton  Hotel  and  Towers 
Boston,  MA 


Join  Keynote  Speakers 

filmmaker  and  writer,  Pratibha  Parmar 
and  author  Craig  Lucas 

along  with 


2,000  writers,  sellers,  editors, 
activists,  and  thinkers  will  converge 
on  Boston  February  20th. 

Register  at  Discount  Rates! 


Bring  this  ad  with  you  when  you  register  at  the  door  and  receive  $10  off 
the  $85  registration  fee. 
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Jewelle  Gomez 
Michael  Bronski 
Cecelia  Tan 
Urvashi  Vaid 
Thomas  Glave 
Michael  Lowenthal 
and  scores  more  for  panels, 
workshops  and  conversation. 
Poetry  Slam,  film  showings  and 
performance  by  Peggy  Shaw. 
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Areas  of  interest: 
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City/State/Zip: 

Email: 


O  YES,  register  me  now  for  OutWrite  ’98! 
My  Visa/MC  information  is: 

Card# 

: 


Exp.  date: 
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OutWrite,  Boston  Host  Committee 
29  Stanhope  St., 

Boston,  MA  02116 

outwrite@bsef.terranet.com 

Fax:  617/267-0852 

More  info  call:  617/262-6969 


Reviews,  essays,  debates, 
news  analysis,  commentary 
and  more...  If  you  believe 
that  critical  thinking  is 
needed  now  more  than 
ever,  and  if  you  long  for 
fresh  perspectives,  hot 
debates,  and  dissent  from 
the  conservative  lockstep 
of  American  politics-you 
need  GCN. 

-Urvashi  Void 


O  I  enclose  $20  for  one  year. 

O  I  enclose  $35  for  two  years. 

O  I  also  want  to  make  an  additional,  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $C 
Name 


Address 

City  State  Zip 


Phone  { ) 

Send  with  payment  to:  • 

GAY  COMMUNITY  NEWS 

29  STANHOPE  STREET  BOSTON,  MA  02116  GCN 


